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“Portage past the rapids.” 


‘It was a beautiful day, and a beautiful evening. 
We set up camp on our property, under the stars. 
And relaxed with a Canadian Club. C.Cs just right. 
Its smooth light taste has been a tradition for 
over 120 years. C.C's. ‘The Best In The House«in 
&/ lands. And as Dieter said, ‘its also the best 
under your autumn stars.” 
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A taste of the world. The taste of home. 
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Cover Story: “If you had been reared on 
legends of King Arthur,” writes New 
Brunswick’s Alden Nowlan, “and if there 
were still a place called Camelot, and if 
you arrived there by motor coach, you 
would feel as strange as I did when | first 
saw Tullow in County Wexford in Ire- 
land.” In ancient times, Tullow was the 
seat of the Clan O’Nuallain—Sons of the 
War Cry—who, much later, as the Now- 
lans of Nova Scotia became Alden 
Nowlan’s folks. The return of one of 
Canada’s outstanding poets to the land 
of his people, earlier this year, produced 
a story which does not reflect the Ireland 
of newspaper headlines, but of music, 
poetry and dreams 


COVER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID NICHOLS. 
INSET PHOTO BY LISL DENNIS/IMAGE 
BANK. PROPS COURTESY OF ACADIA 
ANTIQUES AND SCOTT ROBSON 





Travel: If winter comes, spring can be far 
_ behind. You knowit. But, facing another 
season of snow, you can curl up by the 
fire with thoughts and practical sugges- 
tions about how and where to get away. 
The Caribbean offers a wealth of possi- 
_ bilities and in this travel special wetakea 
look at some of them: The Bahamas— 
where it really is better; the calypso 
world of Trinidad and Tobago; the 
sailing vacation which can give you 
samples of several exotic ports of call. 
Stories by Jon Everett, Robert Stewart 
and Susan Murray 
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Editor’s Letter: As others see us? 
How about as we see ourselves? 






Feedback 










Prince Edward Island: I he report on 
Island power rates is in. Don’t get 
your hopes up 











New Brunswick: For some Edmund- 
ston bar owners, no nudes is defi- 
nitely bad news 











Nova Scotia: The forest spraying 
debate moves into phase two—and 
into the courts 









14 Newfoundland & Labrador: A Lab- 
rador fishing co-op brings new life 
to an old industry 










Food: We can't all grow pumpkins of the 
gigantic size raised by Nova Scotia’s 
Howard Dill. But, fortunately, we can 
pick them up at the local store and cook 
them in a variety of ways. Pumpkins are 
not only great but versatile. Pop them 
into a main course, as vegetables, let 
them lead off, as soups, or whip them 
into appetizing desserts. And have a 
happy Halloween 






20 Folks: An N.B. skydiver...a P.E.I. 
blacksmith...and a Newfoundland 
couple whose home stops traffic 










22 Book Excerpt: A Basket of Apples 
celebrates Nova Scotia in stunning 
color photography and a text by 
Harry Bruce 











28 Religion: Roseanne Skoke-Graham 
wants to kneel for communion in 
her Catholic church. The courts.call 
that a crime 







Writing: Your prose is nothing if it 
hasn’t got rhythm 









Harry Bruce’s column: At last—a 
dictionary of Newfoundland English. 
We needed that 









Sports: After speedskating her way 
to fame, Nancy White of P.E.I. sets 
the golf world on fire 







Calendar of events 





Profile: The former director of Con- 
federation Centre’s art gallery turns 
to crime in a new book 









Opinion: The theory is that Dal- 
housie University graduates great 
lawyers. But aren’t they a bit short 
on practice? 






Special Report: When he brutally 
murdered a five-year-old Nova Scotian 
girl last year, Jimmy Odo, a convicted 
thief and sexual offender, was free from 
Dorchester Penitentiary after having 
served only two-thirds of his sentence. 
His doctors knew he was dangerous. His 
lawyer said he was crazy. Yet he was free. 
Other convicted criminals, like B.C. mass 
murderer Clifford Olson, have been set 
free to kill. Where is the system going 
wrong? Stephen Kimber examines the 
Odo file in an attempt to find an answer 
to what has become one of society’s 
grimmest and most perplexing problems 










Movies: Donald Sutherland’s under- 
stated in Threshold. So’s the whole 
movie 









Ray Guy’scolumn: What B.C. needs 
to really be perfect is a solid influx 
of Newfoundlanders 
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eeing the way people in the Atlantic 
provinces see themselves is endlessly 
fascinating. It’s also a good part of 
what this magazine is all about. As this 
issue goes to press, we’re counting the 
ways in which people love the east coast 
as reflected in the submissions they're 
sending to our second annual photo 
contest. 

There were a number of rules of the 
game but essentially the idea was to send 
a picture which represents, to you, what’s 
best about the Atlantic region. Last 
year’s contest drew over 1,000 entries. 
This year, with the photos still coming 
in, it looks as if we'll top that mark, 
which seems to show that there are a lot 
of people around who like to take 
pictures, or like to enter contests, or 
perhaps both. 

Scenic shots are very popular, but 
what’s interesting is the geographical 
breakdown of what kinds of things people 
choose to shoot. Sunsets, for some 
reason, are a major preoccupation with 
photographers from Prince Edward 
Island. If it’s a shot of a fishing village, 
it’s probably from Nova Scotia but if it’s 
a fishing boat, more than likely, the 
postmark says Newfoundland. Rivers, 
streams and bridges come from New 
Brunswick. Everyone gets a crack at 
rocks, the sea, churches and rundown 
buildings and herring gulls on docks. 

Then there are the people shots. We 
are acquiring one of the world’s great 
collections of babies on beaches. One 
couple sent us their wedding photo. In 
another picture, a couple sits outside on 
a sunshiny summer day. His arm is 
around her shoulder and they’re ob- 
viously planning to go out somewhere 
later because her hair is done up in 
rollers. One person sent us a shot of a 
beer truck. 

One thing that you notice im- 
mediately, too, has to do with the 
weather. The photos we're seeing are 
almost always summer photos. Rotten 
winter weather may be something that 
we all whine about with near-fanatical 
devotion (see almost any column by Ray 
Guy), but the secret is safe with the 
region’s amateur photographers. 

That fact is borne out by what we 
hear from Carsand-Mosher Ltd., who 
co-sponsor the photo contest. Sixty-five 
percent of their total volume of film 
processing is done between the months 





of May and September. Winter may 
bring the occasional shot of cars stuck in 
the snow, somebody’s Christmas tree or 
a plaintively eloquent roll from last 
summer’s vacation. But for the most 
part, in spite of the creative possibilities 
of icicles and silver thaws, people don’t 
shoot pictures outdoors in winter. They'd 
rather forget about it. They don’t want it 
on the record. 

Winter is something to get away 
from and this is the time of year when 
you start thinking about it, checking 
your bank balance, sending away for 
brochures and reading things.like our 
special Caribbean travel section (page 
34) in which Jon Everett talks up the 
Bahamas, Robert Stewart makes you 
yearn to be in Trinidad and Tobago and 
Susan Murray just sails away. Their. 
stories raised such a case of travel itch 
around here that, for a while, it looked as 
if we might not get the issue finished 
before there was a general stampede 
of staff. 

Of course, as we always say, those 
places are awfully nice to visit. But we'd 
really rather live here, with the kids and 
dogs on beaches, the bridges and beer 
trucks. And the Atlantic Ocean. I met a 
man recently who’d moved here for the 
ocean. He comes from New York and 
he’d been living in Montreal. “One day,” 
he said, “my youngest kid asked me if the 
St. Lawrence was the ocean. That’s when 
I knew it was time to move.” 

I know how he feels. And also how 
Ray Guy feels (page 72) when he finds 
the Pacific an inferior body of water 
altogether. When you look at those 
pictures of the ocean, in its full summer 
glory, you can almost forget to be mad 
that God didn’t make it just a little 
warmer. 


ante Men 
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Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. 
Benson & Hedges 100’s Av. per cigarette: 15 mg “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine Benson & Hedges 100’s Lights Av. per cigarette: 11 mg “tar,” 1.0 mg nicotine 





Quality bedroom and 
diningroom furniture 


ARGYLE = 1588 Argyle St. a 
PINE = Halifax, N.S.B3J2B3 WH 
Call (902) 429-6684 or write for our free brochure. 
Pine, Oak, Birch, etc. 








AMHERST, HALIFAX/DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA. 
SAINT JOHN, OROMOCTO, NEW BRUNSWICK. 








You'll enjoy our personal service, because “we 
move families, not just furniture.’’” You can trust 
us with your pets, plants, and all your 
precious possessions. For long distance, 
regional and local moves, or for 
overseas shipping, call Maritime. 
Inquire about guaranteed 
delivery dates. 
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MEMBER/ALLIED VAN LINES — THE CAREFUL MOVERS sy 












FEEDBACK 


Who are “‘our own’"’? 

Each month I read with interest your 
profile on a Maritime artist. The story 
on the Zwickers of Halifax (The 
Zwickers: Halifax Art’s Royal Couple, 
Art, April) was particularly enjoyable. 
However, I am irritated by the fact that 
the majority of Maritime artists featured 
are not actually from here at all. Granted 
each artist is worthy of note, but | feel 
some resentment that “our own” (who 
were born and bred here and have re- 
mained or returned here to do their 
work) don’t receive a similar degree of 
recognition. What about an artist such 
as Don Pentz of Pentz, N.S.? He has 
won Maritime Art Association awards, 
and last year received a major Canada 
Council grant. He’s been elected into the 
Royal Canadian Academy and the 
Society of Camadian Artists. Aside from 
this region, his work has been shown in | 
such major centres as Montreal, Toronto, 
Banff. How much more does it take for 
our regional publications to recognize 
one of our own? The whole question of 
undervaluation of ourselves may be a 
sore point with me, but I think this is a 
good example of why. 

Joanne Thorne 
Bridgewater, N.S. 


Editor’s note: Of the 26 artists in the 
region featured since our first issue, 16 
were born in the Atlantic provinces, one 
has lived in the region since he was two, 
one, since 1924 and another, since 1945. 


Unfair to museums! 

I feel that the special pullout section 
in your June 1982 issue was not the “top 
guide to exploring the best of the Atlantic 
provinces” that you proclaimed it to be. 
In the Discover the Province’s Heritage 
section for Nova Scotia, you totally 
ignored museums such as the Yarmouth 
County Museum, the DesBrisay 
Museum, the Dartmouth Heritage 
Museum and the Colchester Historical 
Museum. It is in these and other year- 
round community museums that the real 
day-to-day heritage of the province can 
be found. I felt embarrassed for my 
colleagues at the Firefighters’ Museum 
of Nova Scotia and at the New Brunswick 
Museum when I saw both of these fine 
museums listed under the Entertain Your 
Kids section. Surely these creditable 
institutions deserve better. Children can 
and should be entertained by museums, 
but to compare these museums with 
merry-go-round types of amusements is 
ludicrous. Your list of heritage places to 
visit, which include only government- 
operated institutions (in Nova Scotia) 
appears more like a provincial adver- 
tisement than a piece of high-quality 
reporting which we normally find in 
Atlantic Insight. 


Eric J. Ruff, Curator 


Yarmouth County Museum 
Yarmouth, N.S. 
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No place for cynics 
While in New York, my husband, 
15-year-old son and I saw Annie (Leapin’ 
Lizards, Here Come the Annie Dolls, 
Movies, July). It was the five o’clock 
show and although the theatre wasn’t 
full, most of the patrons were families 
with small children. When Annie sang 
“Tomorrow” most of the kids joined in. 
With tears in my eyes, so did I. My son 
wants the album and we’d all go see the 
show again. Cynical movie critics should 
be forced to go to family movies with 

families. 

Wilma Colpitts 
Clifton Royal, N.B. 


Record now, explore later 
Chris Turnbull (7he Race to Preserve 
the Region’s Past, Archeology, April) 
should look at the positive side of the 
progress of the pipelines—revelation of 
unknown and unexpected Indian and 
prehistoric sites. These sites, if he 
recorded them, could easily be explored 
in the future, thousands of years from 
now. We need not worry that we lost a 
mote when the beam is still in the 
ground. Think how much Turnbull and 
Ward know now compared to what S.T. 
Rand did when he wrote Legends of the 

Micmacs in 1893. 

Robert Webster, M.D. 
Fairburn, Ga. 
U.S.A. 


A matter of record 


When | wrote Open Gangway, a 
factual account of the VE-Day Navy riot 
in Halifax, | quite expected to take my 
lumps for the candid revelations of dis- 


39 


graceful conduct by our “boys in blue. 
Judge of my relief when ex-Navy per- 
sonnel from coast to coast wrote me, 
generally ruefully, of the essential 
correctness of the narrative. Indeed, one 
Navy publication termed me “as unbiased 
a judge of the events as any eye-witness 
could reasonably expect to be.” It was 
left to the non-veteran nautaphile who 
reviews for Atlantic Insight (A Beach 
Bag of Books for Summer, Books, June) 
to administer the brutal keelhauling, 
based on some distortion of what is now 
a matter of record. It was not really a 
tri-service affair and servicemen generally 
didn’t have “other ideas about releasing 
their tensions.” That was so. pre- 
dominantly Navy that it is unfair to 
include “military” (1.e., soldiers and air- 
men). Admiral Murray, to whom | 
referred as a“ brave and competent ship’s 
master,” was held responsible, but 
whether he was a scapegoat is hidden in 
the Naval Court of Enquiry. As for the 
“lumpy prose,” | might well admit that, 
if | were quite sure what it meant, this 
having been the first such description of 
my writing to be encountered: others, 
including Maritimers, have been more 
charitable or less discerning than the 
Originator of that deflating criticism. 
Stanley Redman 
Midland, Ont. 
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- Black Tower is the 


imported white wine | j 


that’s easy to ask for. | 


Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by 


_ many people. Aud 
since good company 
_ shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 


‘more and 1 more 


in the « COPAY 


of friends... - 


Good. 











There’s no cure in sight 


for the power bill blues 





The McQuaid report on P.E.I.’s power company didn’t offer 
much consolation to anybody—except, possibly, Island Tories 


dam in Prince Edward Island since 

Reddy Kilowatt, Maritime Electric 
Co. Ltd.’s chirpy symbol of expansion 
and success, urged Islanders to use more 
electricity. When electric lights finally 
became part of life in rural P.E.I. after 
the Second World War, Islanders viewed 
the privately owned power company as a 
benevolent supplier of energy to run all 
their new household appliances. But in 
the late Seventies, when oil prices took 
off, Reddy Kilowatt’s charm short- 
circuited. 

As their monthly electricity bills 
soared, Islanders’ opinions of Maritime 
Electric soured—so much so that Premier 
Jim Lee promised an inquiry into the 
utility soon after he took over the Conser- 
vative party leadership last fall. The 
results of that inquiry—released in the 
first week of an election campaign in 
which power rates were, predictably, a 
major issue—did little to make anybody 
HAD 7 

Nothing in the report issued by Mel- 
vin McQuaid, a retired P.E.1. Supreme 
Court judge and a former Tory politician, 
offered much prospect for either imme- 
diate or long-term relief for Islanders, 
now paying the highest power rates in 
Canada. In the past five years, monthly 
power bills have more than doubled: A 
Charlottetown household, for instance, 
using 700 kilowatt hours a month would 
be billed $77.33; a rural family, $80.64. 

Many people paying these bills started 
seeing Maritime Electric as a greedy 
corporate giant run by outsiders from a 
related company, Montreal Engineering, 


A flood of kilowatts has gone over the 


6 


and bleeding.Islanders for the last 
available cent. There were demands that 
the provincial government take over 
Maritime Electric—a sentiment that 
found its way into Liberal leader Joe 
Ghiz’s platform during the election 
campaign. Even employees of the power 
company felt the fallout effects. One 
admits he even became reluctant to go 
shopping for groceries with his wife on 
Friday nights. “It was pretty damned 
embarrassing in a place like Charlotte- 
town, where most people know where 





McQuaid: Confirming some of the 
darkest suspicions about Maritime Electric 


you work,” he observes. 

Islanders expected some relief from 
the power-cost burden in 1978, when the 
then Liberal government of Alex Camp- 
bell struck a deal with New Brunswick to 
buy a 5% interest in the Point Lepreau 
nuclear plant in New Brunswick. But 
when Angus MacLean’s Conservatives 
assumed power in 1979, they bought out 
of the deal at a cost of $100,000—partly 
because of skyrocketing costs of the 
nuclear plant, partly because of the anti- 
nuclear lobby. 

The McQuaid inquiry, which started 
holding hearings in February and ended 
in June, confirmed some of the darkest 
suspicions Islanders had about Maritime 
Electric. It revealed, for example, that 
Montreal Engineering virtually runs the 
power company, which buys all its equip- | 
ment through the Montreal firm and 
must go to it for all professional services. 
The report also showed that only 8.8% of 
Maritime Electric’s common shares are 
owned by Islanders, and more than 66% 
are owned by central Canadians. 

Among the report’s 37 recommenda- 
tions are some aimed at reducing the 
influence of Montreal Engineering. It 
also suggests that the province consider 
buying into Lepreau in the late Eighties; 
that the Island negotiate with the feds for 
help in bringing power rates downto the 
level of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 
and that it consider a new, regional 
approach to power problems, through 
an agency such as the disbanded Mari- 
time Energy Corporation. 

The report also proposes that the 
annual $1.5-million corporate tax re- 
bate—the federal tax on Maritime 
Electric that Ottawa sends back to the 
province—be used specifically to reduce 
power bills. As Premier Lee confirmed 
after the report was released, however, 
that subsidy would reduce a monthly 
power bill by only 2% or 3%. (In the final 
stages of the campaign, Lee came up 
with a neatly timed cost-cutting proposal 
of his own, announcing that he is nego- 
tiating with Quebec to buy cheap power 
from Hydro Quebec.) 

If the McQuaid report offered conso- 
lation to anybody, it was to Lee’s Conser- 
vative party, which swept back into 
power Sept. 27. The report may have 
taken some of the steam out of Ghiz’s 
election promises, which included a pro- 
posal to subsidize power rates with the 
corporate tax rebate. And it took the 
Tory government off the hook on the 
issue of taking over Maritime Electric. A 
government takeover would cost more 
than $70 million, the report calculated. 
That would seem to put it out of the 
Island’s price range, especially at a time 
when, as Lee pointed out during the 
campaign, there’s precious little spare 
change lying around to spend on essen- 
tials—let alone on acquiring sprightly 
little Reddy Kilowatt. 
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Keymar Heat M 
The Jones family’s fo 


Dad: “/he Keymar is all the heat 
| need in my garage and 
workshop. |m glad it's around 


Uncle Jack: /n winter, the Keymar 
goes with me everywhere on the ., 
farm. | load it on the truck if 


I'm driving into town... ; ‘a2 | = | 4 .. ee if theres a real cold snap or 
just in case theres an Re — power failure. 
emergency. 


Mom: “Keeping the 
whole house warm 
these days IS SO 
expensive... the 
Keymar lets me heat 
aroom ata time. 
And one keeps my 
greenhouse producing 
all winter long.” 


Jill: “Our Keymar goes 
to the ski cabin every 
weekend. It’s a ‘Vara- 

Temp model so we put it 
on high to get the place 
cozy, then low to keep 
us warm all night.” 


wey 
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; 
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Bobby: ‘When we go 
ice fishing the Keymar 
warms the hut up fast. 
We stay all day... it's 
great. Dad says It's real 
safe too!” 





a ed 


The Canadian winter is a fearsome thing: snow, ice and power fails on the coldest night of the year. Keymar heat- 
arctic temperatures. When energy was cheap, beating ers are rugged and dependable with the built-in quality 
back the weather was affordable. The winters are expected of the most experienced company in the 
still as tough but home heating costs have business. They sure look good too! There are 
sky-rocketed. These days Canadians are Keymar heaters for every need: heating the 
looking for ways to stay warm - economically. barn to warming the basement. Our radiant 
More and more they're discovering they can heat ‘Vara-Temp’ models are the only heaters 
save money by turning down the furnace and using on the market that let you adjust the heat 
Keymar kerosene heaters to warm up only the rooms output. We also offer one and two burner 
in use. A Keymar is portable heat...instant...safe... stoves for cooking at the cabin. All year round you'll 
economical. Plus, it’s comforting to know you have heat if the warm towards your Keymar as your Keymar warms you. 


Keymar — a decade of leadership in portable kerosene heat. 
Enquire at your home supply dealer or write Keymar, 18 Gostick Place, North Vancouver, B.C. V7M 3G3 


Is no nudes bad news? 


It is for Edmundston bar owners who lost customers when 
Bill 69 drove out the strippers. That’s why Raymond 
Hébert is challenging the new law in court 


No cold beer...no hot women 
That's life in New Brunswick today... 
— Hans Durstling and 
Parker Estabrooks 


he Hotel Rio is not the Ritz. The 

two-storey hotel, just off the Trans- 

Canada eight km north of Ed- 
mundston, N.B., has a brick front, clap- 
board sides, eight rooms and a basement 
bar. The strippers are in the basement. 

“It’s a family business,” says owner 
Raymond Hébert. His 26-year-old son— 
laid off from CN—tends bar, and his 
wife, Denise, hires the dancers who have 
wriggled and disrobed to jukebox disco 
from 2 p.m. to 2 a.m. four nights a week 
for the past two years. “We work 18 or 20 
hours a day,” Hébert says. “We’re just 
trying to survive.” 

It’s because he wants to keep his 
modest hotel afloat, Hébert says, that he 
has gone to court to challenge the New 
Brunswick Liquor Licensing Board’s 
(NBLLB) right to revoke his licence for 
offering entertainment it finds “obscene, 
immoral or indecent.” 

The board acquired that power last 
spring—in an act the N.B. legislature 
numbered Bill 69—after public outcry in 
Edmundston and the prim Baptist com- 
munity of Perth-Andover over the growth 
of “hot clubs” and “porno acts” in bars 
and taverns along a 90-km stretch of the 
upper Saint John River valley. 

A midsummer cause-célébre —inspir- 
ing a song by Moncton singer-songwriters 
Durstling and Estabrooks, as well as 
more ribald comment—the bill was still 
passed into law in jig time. And in 
August, the NBLLB wrote to Hébert, 
threatening to revoke his beverage room 
licence if he continued to hire strippers. 

Hébert responded first with a tem- 
porary injunction to forestall the board’s 
threat, then with a formal challenge of 
the board’s sweeping new powers. 

The difference between “erotic” and 
“obscene” in the public’s eyes turns out 
to be a matter of degree. “We've been 
having stripteases in town for 10 years,” 
says Jo-Anne Volpe, spokesman of the 
group most active in the anti-porn 
campaign that produced Bill 69. “There 
was no trouble, because it was con- 
trolled.” But what had been showing 
nightly in Edmundston clubs throughout 
last winter “was not striptease,” Volpe 
says. “There was a competition among 
the clubs: The dirtier the show, the more 
people went. There were go-go boys as 
well as go-go girls. Women would ejacu- 
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late men right in the aisles. Oral sex. 
There was even a woman and a dog, and 
what is that? Bestiality!” 

Eye-witnesses are curiously hard to 
find. The seamier stories turn out to be 
the word of second parties who, Volpe 
and others say, are too “scared and 
embarrassed” to vouch publicly for what 
they saw. But even the tavern owners 
don’t dispute that salacious acts did 
occur—though always at someone else’s 
club—as managers tried to keep their 
heads above the tide of recession. “Every- 
one who owns a tavern got them [strip- 
pers] all of asudden,” says Hébert. “The 
managers let them do anything they 
wanted. Some had shows that were 
obscene.” 

“All the clubs were having a hard 
time,” agrees Réjean Labrie, owner of 
the 115-year-old New Royal Hotel, where 
strippers entertained for seven years until 
this summer. “The owners should have 
been more severe.” 

Volpe and her group predicted finan- 
cial and moral ruin for families, a wave 
of crime and prostitution, because of the 
acts. At the very least, the unrestrained 
atmosphere may have contributed to 
venereal disease in northeastern New 
Brunswick. Edmundston medical health 
officer Dr. Médard Bérubé cautions that 
VD is on the rise continent-wide. “But 
having these stripteasers obviously didn’t 
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help much,” he adds. “It’s not uncommon 
to see one or two cases in 12 hours, 12 or 
15 in a week [in a town of 13,000]. And 
some can be related to these girls. I’ve 
seen some of the girls themselves.” 

However much the strippers’ presence 
detracted from the region’s moral tone 
and hygiene, there’s no doubt their 
absence has hurt business for clubs that 
reverted to juke boxes and country bands. 
Patronage at the New Royal has dropped 
90%, Labrie says, as customers drive the 
20 km into Quebec, where strippers 
continue to work. The weekend flow of 
Americans from across the river has 
dried up. 

The plight of a dozen tavern owners 
may not carry much weight with the 
Court of Queen’s Bench judge who must 
now decide, after a hearing into Hébert’s 
case, whether or not the NBLLB’s new 
powers infringe Canada’s new con- 
titution. 

“We think the field [of obscenity law] 
is occupied by the federal government 
under the Criminal Code,” argues Robert 
Rice, Hébert’s lawyer. “And that the 
province has no jurisdiction under the 
constitution to legislate on the same 
subject.” 

But proving “beyond a reasonable 
doubt” in court that an act breaches the 
Code’s prohibition of “an immoral, 
indecent or obscene performance” 1s 
notoriously difficult. Former New Bruns- 
wick attorney-general Rodman Logan 
admitted last spring that Bill 69 was 
designed to avoid the quicksand of a 
court’s definition of obscenity. The 
NBLLB may revoke a liquor licence at 
will, leaving the onus on a tavern’s owner 
to prove his entertainment was not 
obscene. Acting board chairman Roger 
Morin has no qualms about his ability to 
distinguish an immoral or indecent show. 
“Obscenity is obscenity,” Morin says. 
“An undressed person is an undressed 
person.” 

The NBLLB may yet work out a 
compromise with tavern owners to allow 
ordinary strip acts (“We're not against a 
straight striptease,” Volpe says) so long 
as a “no contact” rule separates patron 
and dancer. 

In the meantime, Bill 69 has trimmed 
the excesses of last winter. Most Ed- 
mundston area clubs gave up their 
strippers, and the one or two who keep 
them on are practising discretion. “I 
went down and viewed [one club’s 
show],” says an RCMP officer at the 
Edmundston detachment. “I saw a strip 
act. | saw somebody strip, and that was 
it. There was no indecent act being 
performed as far as I could see.” 

If that’s the way things can be kept, 
Raymond Hebert says he’ll be a happy 
man. He’ll be able to keep his family 
business going. Maybe someday, he'll be 
able to add a games room to the Hotel 
Rio. One with darts and shuffleboard, 
and no strippers. — Chris Wood 
























































































NOVA SCOTIA 


Spray Wars, part two 


First it was the budworm. Now, Nova Scotia forest companies 
say they have to spray to keep hardwoods from overrunning 
the province's valuable softwood stands 


t this time of year, artist Victoria 

Palmer of Lochaber, N.S., is usually 

storing the last of her garden vege- 
tables, tending her small herd of cattle or 
roaming the woods with her dog. This 
fall, however, she’s neglected her garden; 
> her husband, Charles, 
Chas had to help with 
=the livestock while 
>running his small 
melectronics firm in 
> Antigonish, and she’s 
rarely had time for 
walks. 

For the past few 
months, Palmer has 
_ been wrapped upina 

citizens’ battle against 
Nova Scotia’s forest 
spray program. Now 
that the budworm epidemic has run its 
course, the Nova Scotia government and 
three large pulp and paper companies 
want to spray chemical herbicides on 


Victoria Palmer 
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home, a Kerr dealer can. 
Scotty Wood Furnace 


Scotty’s Scandinavian design features air tight 
combustion and a thermostatically controlled air feed 
damper. Scotty is designed as a complete unit with its 
own blower system. CSA certified. 

Scotsman Wood Furnace 

Owners have reported over 70% efficiency. 

Installs independently or as an add on. 


CSA certified. 
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young softwood stands to kill off the 
hardwood competition. Palmer and 30 
other individuals and groups, all living 
on the edge of the spray sites, have been 
objecting to the program in a series of 
court battles that began last summer, 


-and Palmer has been acting as the plain- 


tiffs’ representative in court. 

The stakes in this case, expected to 
go to trial early next year, are high. A 
decision against the pulp and paper 
companies could stop the spray program 
in Nova Scotia indefinitely and set a 
precedent in spray disputes across the 
country. If the anti-spray coalition loses, 
the 31 plaintiffs could be liable for huge 
court costs, including those run up by 
the defendant in this case, Nova Scotia 
Forest Industries (NSFI). 

Last spring, Palmer assumed this 
would be a normal year on the farm. In 
April, Environment Minister Greg Kerr 
said he wanted “to hear from all interested 
parties” before the province’s new forest 
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Titan Wood Boiler 


management policies went into effect. 
Lands and Forests Minister George Hen- 
ley announced the formation of a royal 
commission into the forest industry. But 
two weeks later, the province’s Tory 
government defeated a Liberal opposi- 
tion motion in the legislature to have all 
herbicide spray applications made public. 

The long, bitter, spray fight began 
when opponents of the program dis- 
covered that the Environment Depart- 
ment had given Bowater Mersey, Scott 
Paper and NSFI permission to spray 2, 
4-D and 2,4,5-T, ingredients in Agent 
Orange, on about 15,000 acres of Nova 
Scotia forest. The defoliants, used in 
vast quantities by American forces in 
Vietnam, and now the focus of a court 
battle in the U.S. between Vietnam 
veterans and the manufacturer, were to 
be applied from helicopter. 

Elizabeth May, a law student who'd » 
just published a book about the bud- 
worm spray controversy, led a drive to 
Organize opposition to the herbicide 
program. She appeared at public meet- 
ings across the province and installed a 
“herbicide hotline”—a toll-free number 
at which information on herbicides 
could be obtained—in her Margaree 
Harbour home. 

The most dramatic response came 
fromthe Micmac Indians of the Whyco- 
comagh Reserve in Cape Breton. When 
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so do our furnaces and boilers. 


Looking for just the right size furnace or boiler for 
your home? At Kerr, we manufacture a complete line 
of wood & coal central heating units. If anyone can 
install the proper heating unit, fitted perfectly to your 


Scotty SS Wood Furnace 

Basically the same as the Scotty only smaller. 
Offers a solid cast iron door and can be installed 
independently or as an add on. CSA certified. 


Titan features high efficiency with a fire brick lining 


boiler. CSA certified. 


and pre-heated combustion chamber. Use Titan 
independently or hook up to your present domestic 


Jetstream Wood Boiler 


Our top of the line, leading the industry. Jetstream 





(902) 895-9281 


delivers heat to a water storage system for 
use when needed. Also provides year 
round domestic hot water. CSA certified. 


Manufactured by Kerr Controls Limited 
P.O. Box 1500 
Truro, Nova Scotia 
Canada B2N 5V2 


1 Diamond Street 
Portland, Maine 
U.S.A. 04101 
(207) 773-8909 
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the province failed to pull the spray 
permit for nearby Skye Mountain, Chief 
Ryan Googoo made good a threat to 
have his band uproot 1,000 young seed- 
lings planted by NSFI on the mountain. 
After this well-publicized request, he 
escalated his demands to include a ban 
on aerial spraying across the province. 

For a time, it looked as though the 
anti-spray forces had won: On July 9, 
Kerr announced that cabinet had decided 
to ban aerial spraying for the year and to 
refer the issue to the commission on 
forestry. By the end of the month, how- 
ever, Kerr said the spray program would 
go ahead—with the aerial permits being 
changed to ground-spray permits. 

The government and the forest com- 
panies insist that the future of the pulp 
and paper industry demands the protec- 
tion of young softwoods, and that they 
can best be protected by killing off com- 
peting hardwoods. Ed Bailey, who’s in 
charge of the province’s reforestation 
program, says manual thinning of hard- 
wood in stands of young spruce is more 
expensive and less efficient than using 
herbicides. “A serious loss of employment 
would result from any ban on the use of 
herbicides,” he says. Spray advocates 
also maintain that the herbicides are 
safe—“as safe as fresh water,” according 
to Henley. Supporting this view were 
scientists flown in from across the U.S. 
to testify for the defence. Stephen Lamm, 
an epidemiologist from Washington, 
D.C., who noted that 40,000 scientific 
papers had been published on 2, 4-D and 
2,4,5-T, said the chemicals should not 
cause concern if used properly. Michael 
Newton, a professor of forest ecology at 
Oregon State University, said the chemi- 
cals would be so diluted, they’d be 
unlikely to cause any ill effects on even 
heavily exposed forest animals. 

Spray opponents, however, contend 
that the chemicals are linked to all kinds 
of serious problems. Dr. William Thur- 
low, a Digby, N.S., surgeon who has 
researched the effects of many pesticides 
on people, says there is extensive and 
growing medical evidence the two com- 
pounds cause birth defects, miscarriages, 
sterility and soft tissue cancer. Gerald 
MacKenzie, an assistant professor of 
toxicology at Dalhousie University, calls 
the chemicals “just too damned toxic” to 
use, and says little is known about their 
long-term effects. Spray opponents also 
argue that private lands and public water- 
ways would be contaminated; wildlife 
would suffer; and the program would 
lead to an ever-expanding use of chemi- 
cals by the forest industry. 

In late August, with ground spraying 
accelerating, spray opponents decided to 
go to court—“‘as a last resort,” Palmer 
says—and sought and won a temporary 
injunction covering 18 spray sites. NSFI 
ended up as the sole defendant, and the 
fight was on. 

The injunction hearings engendered 
as much heat as light. In the midst of the 
hearings, Henley charged that anti-spray 
forces had the “complete support of 
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subversive elements from both within 
and without the nation,” and that they 
were bent on destroying Nova Scotia’s 
forest industry. Spray opponents res- 
ponded with demands for Henley’s resig- 
nation. And they continued to complain 
that the government was biased in favor 
of the forest companies and guilty of 
withholding vital spray information from 
the public. “I feel offended that we pay a 
lot of taxes to the government—in this 
case, the Environment Department—to 
protect the environment,” Palmer says. 
“They seem to be protecting the interests 
of the pulp companies. We have no way 
of knowing if that’s their intention, but 
that’s how it looks when you can’t get 
information.” 
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If Palmer and the other plaintiffs lose 
this case, she says, they face serious 
personal consequences: She and her hus- 
band could lose everything they own to 
pay their share of court costs. But other 
citizens in the fight, she observes, “have 
taken exactly the same risk.” 

In the meantime, the anti-spray coali- 
tion is stepping up its fund-raising drives, 
including baked goods sales and quilt 
raffles. And Palmer is salvaging the 
remains of her garden, hoping that next 
year will be a more prosperous one for 
the family farm and business, and waiting 
for the next development in the seemingly 
endless war between a clutch of deter- 
mined citizens and an equally determined 
forest industry. — George Butters 








YOUR COMMAND 


From your room in Chateau Halifax, overlooking 
the harbour, you'll feel all of Halifax is at your 
command. And it is. Because Chateau Halifax 
dominates downtown Halifax. 

At Chateau Halifax you're in the heart of the 
downtown business core and directly connected 
to Scotia Square with its offices, cinema and 
hundreds of shops and services. A short walk 
takes you to the government buildings and the 
Historic Properties; the Maritime Centre and 
City Hall. The city’s entertainment scene too, 
is at your command. 7 
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Without leaving the hotel you can dine 
elegantly in The Nightwatch, overlooking the 
twinkling lights of Halifax harbour. Enjoy 
a fondue in Edward and Julie's. Pass a pleasant 
evening in Sam Slick’s Lounge. Or after an 
especially long day, unwind with a swim and 
a Sauna. At Chateau Halifax, you'll find even 
recreational facilities at your command. 
Chateau Halifax. It's the place to stay when 
you come to Halifax. For obvious reasons. 
For reservations call the Reserve-A-Room 
number below. 


CP Hotels 4 


Chateau Halifax 


1900 Barrington Street 
Scotia Square, Halifax, N.S. 
(902) 425-6700 
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RESERVE - A- ROOM - 1-800-268-9411. 


OR CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 






CP and {4 are registered trade marks of Canadian Pacific Limited. 
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COMPANY MAKE 


HOUSE CALLS ? 


ill they help you fight inflation in 
your family room? Talk tax 
planning over coffee? 

Frankly, with gasoline at about 
50¢ a litre, we don’t think driving all 
over town to get financial advice makes 
any sense. 

Nor does lining up during your 
lunch hour. Or discussing your money 
on the phone with someone you ve never 
even seen. 

That’s why your Investors advisor 
comes to you. 

You can talk to your Investors 
advisor wherever you want. At home. 

At the office. And he doesn’t keep banker’s 
hours. He keeps yours. 

He can put at your fingertips the 
widest range of financial services available 
under one roof. Or in one briefcase. 

Nine investment funds, all with 
proven track records. Income ge 
Deferral Certificates. Money ¢ 
accumulation plans to help 
you save. Life and disability 
insurance services. RRSP’s. 
Guaranteed Investment 
Certificates. Annuities. sf 

And something # 
you may not find else- 
where: the planning 
expertise to help 
you put togethera _ 
written, comprehen- { 
sive 









personal financial blueprint. One which 
lets you choose the services that are 
best for you. 

Not just to stay ahead of inflation 
and the tax bite, but to help you start 
enjoying the thing's you’ve always wanted. 

Next time you're driving some- 
where for financial advice, remember: your 
Investors advisor has more services under 
one roof than where you're going now. 

And he'll buy his own gas. 

To contact an Investors advisor, 
just look in the phone book under 
“Investors”. Or write our Head Office: 
Investors Syndicate Limited, 

280 Broadway, Winnipeg, 


Manitoba R3C 3B6. 
(Spavestors 
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A second wind for the Labrador coast 


Employment in the fishery is up by 50%. The Rigolet plant is 
processing cod again. And Nain fishermen are migrating to 
their old fishing grounds. The key? A new Labrador co-op 


razy is the word Alex Saunders 

keeps using. In two seasons, the 

Torngat Fish Producers Co-opera- 
tive Society, with Saunders as its found- 
ing president and now general manager, 
has established itself as an important, 
new, social and economic force on the 
north Labrador coast. Employment in 
the fishery is up by 50%. Cod is being 
processed in Rigolet for the first time in 
50 years, and this past summer, fresh 
salmon, arctic char and Labrador sea 
trout went out twice a week by plane 
from Goose Bay to Toronto, Montreal 
and the Maritimes. “When the private 
company was running [the Rigolet] 
plant,” Saunders says, “they never had 
more than half a dozen working there. 
We employ up to 30 now and we've 


18 weeks.” In Makkovik, where the 
provincial government runs the fish plant, 
Torngat waged a wicked battle to get six 
weeks of plant time to process turbot. 
(The government was going to close the 
plant, instead, and sell the fish directly to 
a foreign vessel.) “We lost $50,000,” 
Saunders says. “That’s good. It’s goddam 
near break even. And make a point of 
this: When the money fish is on the go, 
the salmon and char, the government 
runs the plant. They give it over to us 
when the turbot comes in.” 

Torngat’s activities extend over 960 
km of sparsely settled coast (Nain, by far 
the largest community, has a population 
of just over 900), whose people tend to be 
equally suspicious of unions, govern- 
ments and private companies. Co-ops 
were almost unheard of until Torngat’s 
organizers began travelling the coast in 
1979. This year, with more than 400 
members from three cultural groups 
(settler, Indian and Inuit) speaking three 
languages, the co-op will handle well 
over a million dollars’ worth of fish. 
Sometimes, in the timeless land of Lab- 
rador, things happen fast and crazily. 

“We were chartering a freezer trawler, 
the fishing started in three or four weeks, 
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tripled the length of the season to up to | people are living off welfare.” They 


and we had no manager,” Saunders 
recalls. This was the summer of 1981, 
and about 400 Inuit fishermen from 
Nain, with supplies advanced from the 
co-op, were about to move north with 
their families for the summer. They were 
going to camp on the treeless banks of 
Saglek and Hebron fjords, 208 km north 
of Nain, where none of their people had 
lived for 20 years, and they were going to 
fish the valuable, red-fleshed char that 
migrate from their river homes to the 
saltwater bays to feed briefly each 
summer. 

Since the government resettled the 
last northern community, Hebron, in 
1959, the char fishery around Nain has 
become overcrowded. “The Nain bays 
are fished out,” Saunders says, “and the 


couldn’t go back to their old grounds 
without someone to collect their fish. 
That’s what the co-op would do. Because 
the distances involved make it impossible 
to bring the catches back to the plant in 
Nain for freezing, the federal government 
gave Torngat its rare consent to hire a 
freezer trawler. At the end of the six- 
week season, the trawler would steam 
into Happy Valley where the delicate 
catch, frozen the day it was caught, 
would be flown to markets in Montreal 
and Europe. The co-op was risking 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and the 
goodwill of its membership by attempting 
such a radical new venture in its first 
year. And it still didn’t have a manager. 

“It was a crazy time,” Saunders says. 
He had been back home in Davis Inlet 
fishing for the past six years, but he had 
some accounting experience and a year 
of university and boundless enthusiasm 
for the co-op. Saunders, now 40, took on 
the job of general manager. “I’m so 
hepped on it,” he says, “because it’s 
the Labrador people doing a job for 
themselves.” 

The north-of-Nain char fishery was 
not an unqualified success. “We lost a 
mint,” Saunders says, when char prices 
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dropped and catches fell short. The co- 
op also had some unexpected problems, 
such as advancing fines for contempt of 
court convictions against some of the 
trawler crew who, appearing on a charge 
of poaching caribou, showed up in court 
drunk. But the general manager is not 
about to abandon the project. “We do 
what we can to make it economically 
viable, but the thing is, this is not an 
economically viable area,” Saunders says. 
‘“There’s more of a social aspect to what 
we're doing than meets the ordinary 
eye.” Just giving some native families a 
few weeks’ escape from their communi- 
ties—where, as one Fisheries official 
puts it, “if you don’t fish, you drink” —is 
enough reason to pursue the experiment, 
Saunders says. 

The movement to establish a fisheries 
co-operative on the north Labrador coast 
began in 1979. The provincial govern- 
ment had recently assumed control of 
three fish plants on the coast and, wanting 
to return them to the private sector, put 
out a tender for their sale. But people in 
Labrador felt that, because federal funds 
from a native people’s agreement had 
paid for the plants, they should remain 
in local control. 

Coincidentally, the federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries decided to award new 
licences to harvest northern shrimp, an 
expensive but potentially lucrative 
fishery. It reserved three of the 12 new 
licences for Labrador. The Fisheries 
Emergency Policy Committee, a com- 
munity group set up to deal withthe fish 
plant crisis, persuaded government to 
grant one licence to the co-op. 

The shrimp licence has been money 
in the bank for the co-op. Without it, 
Torngat likely would not be around to 
boast about its new jobs and expanded 
fishery. The co-op lost $260,000 on 
its inshore operations the first year, 
but the shrimp licence brought in twice 
that amount, enough to cover the losses 
and invest in plant improvements and 
new equipment to support the inshore 
fishery. 

So far, Torngat has been spared the 
expense of fishing the shrimp directly. 
Instead, government has permitted the 
co-op to lease its fishing rights to a 
Danish company, which pays Torngat a 
kind of royalty for the shrimp it 
takes. But, according to government 
policy, this arrangement will not go on 
indefinitely. That has Saunders worried. 
“The economics of operating a large 
vessel in northern waters, for the limited 
season available—it’s crazy,” he says. 
“We owe a lot to that shrimp licence, 
but we’re operating on a shoestring 
that could break any time.” 

— Amy Zierler 
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Nowlan in Ireland: A poet’s progress 


There is another Ireland. Not the country of bombs, bullets and 
bloodshed, but the one through whose veins runs the blood of 
poetry. From that source came one New Brunswick poet whose 
return to the past was a voyage of personal discovery 


By Alden Nowlan 


f you had been reared on legends of 

King Arthur, and if there were still a 

place called Camelot, and if you 
arrived there by motor coach, you would 
feel as strange as I did when I first saw 
Tullow in County Wexford in Ireland. 
Today, Tullow is a little hillside market 
town set in the midst of golden-green 
fields in which sheep graze behind stone 
walls and hedges. From the coach win- 
dows, I saw shops and offices, including 
Andrew Byrne’s Supermarket and an 
Electrical and TV Centre. But in ancient 
times this was the seat of my people, the 
Clan O’Nuallain, whose name in Irish 
means the Sons of the War Cry, and 
which has been translated into English 
as O’Nolan, Nolan and Nowlan. 

To me, whose youthful imagination 
had been peopled with warriors in wolf- 
skins, with battle axes strapped to their 
wrists, listening to the music of their clan 
harpers and the poems of their clan 
bards, there was something dreamlike 
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about the very ordinariness of this little 
town with its signs that read Drapery 
and Footwear, Family Butchers, Fruit- 
erers, News Agent, Lounge and Bar. Not 
that I had expected the coach from 
Dublin to carry me back through time, 
like the Celestial Omnibus in E.M. 
Forster’s short story, to when the Chief 
of the O’Nuallains, known as O’Nuallain 
Mor, which translates literally as The 
Big Nowlan, was one of Ireland’s 300 
kings. But, as a North American, | 
always half expect to find that the very 
air is different in old, old European 
places—something like that which you 
might encounter alone at night in a 
museum—and am always faintly dis- 
quieted when! rediscover that, of course, 
it isn’t. | 

The coach had stopped briefly at 
Tullow on its way to the even smaller 
neighboring town of Bunclody, where 
my branch of the Nowlans originated. In 
the 1820s, when my ancestor Patrick 
Nowlan left there for the New World— 


in his day, emigrants seldom knew where 
their ships would drop anchor; his landed 
at Nova Scotia, where he made his way 
to Digby—Bunclody was known, less 
romantically, as Newtownbarry, one of 
the innumerable English place names 
that were imposed on the Irish landscape 
in the 800 years during which an English 
Lord Lieutenant ruled from Dublin 
Castle. 

Bunclody lies in a mountainous 
region; centuries before his birth (in 
1797) this Patrick Nowlan’s forbears had 
fled there after the English invaders 
seized the fertile lands around Tullow, 
where from time immemorial they had 
kept their almost sacred herds of white 
cattle. (In ancient Ireland, a murderer 
was fined a certain number of cattle, the 
number depending upon the importance 
of his victim. The murderer of a poet was 
fined 1,000 cows.) 

I hadn’t gone to Bunclody on a 
previous visit to Ireland. It’s a bumpy, 
two-hour coach ride from Dublin; and if 
I commit suicide it is not going to be by 
driving a rented car on the left side of a 
narrow road in a country where I’ve 
known a taxi driver to pass on a blind 
knoll, crossing himself and murmuring, 
“Jesus, Mary and Joseph, pray for us,” 
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as he did so. Besides, there was more 
than enough to engage my attention 
nearer at hand. That was in 1967, when 
Dublin was still a city of surpassing 
beauty and civility. 

Since then, I discovered, it has 
succumbed to Progress, in the form of 
plastic disposable clothes, fast-food 
franchises, hideous rectangular towers 
of glass and cement, pickpockets, purse 
snatchers, glue sniffers and piped-in 
music. The nuns you used to see every- 
where in habits of any different number 
of designs and colors that carried you 
back to the Middle Ages or the Renais- 
sance now go about in uniformly dowdy 
1930s-style dresses; and Christ Church 
Cathedral, close to 1,000 years old, has 
been smothered by high-rises and is now 
being allowed to rot like carrion in 
an alley. 

This time, after a day in Dublin, | 
wished I were back in Belfast, where my 
wife and I had stayed ina hotel that was 
protected by a seven-foot-high fence 
topped with barbed wire because it had 
been bombed 38 times in 10 years, and 
our luggage had to be searched while we 
registered. In Belfast, incidentally, I was 
reminded how quickly people adapt to 
living in a state of seige. After only three 
days in a city where it is forbidden to 
leave a car unattended because of the 
possibility that it might contain a bomb, 
and where the streets are patrolled by 
policemen and soldiers who ride in 
armored cars, wear flak-jackets and 
carry sub-machine guns, we felt less 
uneasy than we would feel at home 
during a severe electrical storm. We 
weren't particularly disturbed even 
when two beer kegs of explosives blew 
up after being removed from the Belfast 
to Dublin train only a day before 
we boarded it. And we’re not brave; 
we're merely normal, which means 
adaptable. 

There is another reason why I didn’t 
visit Bunclody in 1967: I was younger 
then. We grow more interested in the 
past as we get older and draw closer to 
the time when we’ll become a part of the 
past ourselves. 

On the outskirts of Bunclody, farmers 
were making hay, “saving the hay,” as 
they say in Ireland, which is still an 
island of herdsmen, as it was 1,000 years 
ago, and the only predominantly agricul- 
tural country left in western Europe. A 
Canadian visitor’s first impression of 
Bunclody, as he disembarks in the Market 
Square, is that it’s a far bigger town than 
it really is. This is because, like many 
small towns in Ireland, it contains a 
fairly sizable business district, with the 
pubs and shops standing wall-to-wall; 
and, apart from churches, almost nothing 
else. There is hardly any residential area 
in the Canadian sense. The businessmen 
and their families live upstairs over their 
shops; their customers, who are also 
their friends or relatives, live on the 
surrounding farms. Less than a city 
block from the centre of town, there are 
cattle pastures. 
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The population is about the same as 
that of Wolfville, N.S., an appropriate 
comparison, since five generations of my 
Nowlan forbears were born either in 
Wolfville or within a few miles of there. 

There were more people living in 
Bunclody when Patrick Nowlan left there 
160-odd years ago than there are today. 
The present total population of Ireland, 
both north and south, is 30% less than it 
was then. The Great Hunger, the potato 
famine of the late 1840s, caused one 
million to starve to death and 1.5 million 
to emigrate. Inthe present century, there 
has been a steady stream of emigration 
to England, for the same reason as there 
has been an outflow of Maritimers and 
Newfoundlanders. 

When I don’t know where else to go, 
my instinct is to head for the nearest bar. 
So we went to Connolly’s. The place 


next door is a pub too, and so is the place 





Nowlan in Bunclody, where his forbears lived 


next door to that. We learned from 
Michael Kavanagh, the barman at Con- 
nolly’s, that there are 12 public houses in 
Bunclody. I havea copy ofa letter dated 
Dec. 20, 1841, and written to Patrick 
Nowlan by his father. It is addressed 
simply, “To Patrick Nolan, in America,” 
a reminder that in those days letters were 
often given to friends to deliver, the 
newest emigrant going off with his 
pockets filled with messages to those 
who had gone before him, and that our 
ancestors weren't so concerned with 
standard spelling—not even of their own 
surnames—as we are. The letter extols 
“the apostle of Temperance”; Father 
Theobald Matthew, a famous figure in 
his day, claims that six million of Ireland’s 
eight million people have “pledged them- 
selves to God never to take liquor of any 
sort,” and says that 12 months earlier 
there had been 33 public houses in 
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lreland is still a farming country, as it was 1,000 years ago 
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Bunclody and now there were only four. 

Connolly’s was atypical Irish country 
pub, not much bigger than an old- 
fashioned Canadian farmhouse kitchen 
and stocked with a dozen or so bottles of 
whisky and gin and two brands of draught 
beer. The only unusual thing was a 
display of military regalia, most of it 
British, on shelves behind the bar. It 
turned out that Kavanagh was a col- 
lector—while we were there a friend of 
his delivered an artillery shell which he 
had come across during a visit to a First 
World War battlefield—and, “although 
I’m an Irish Nationalist, I served six 
years in the British Army myself.” In 
1916, he said, one of his uncles had 
fought beside the British at the Somme, 
while another fought against them in the 
Easter Rising. “The fellow in Ireland was 
wounded, the fellow in France escaped 
without a scratch.” 

Connolly’s reminded me of a small- 
town Canadian Legion wet canteen. 
When I paid for my large Cork Dry Gin 
and pint of Guinness, I said, “Take 
enough out to buy one for yourself,” 
assuming that, like the bar steward in a 
wet canteen, Kavanagh would drop the 
change into a glass under the bar. 

“Thank you, but I don’t touch it,” he 
said. 

“Then buy yourself a soft drink,” I 
told him. 
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He kept 20 pence, opened a bottle of 
orange pop and raised it as though ina 
toast. Now, when people talk about the 
wonders they’ve come across in their 
travels, I can say that in Bunclody, 
Ireland, | met a barman who declined 
a tip. 

I had already found out from the 
telephone directory that there were at 
least six Nolans in Bunclody, one of 
them named Pat. From the sign on a 
shop awning, | learned that Pat was a 
butcher. I was tempted to go in and 
introduce myself, but it was a temptation 
easy to resist. | hadn’t come in search of 
remote cousins; nor to research genealogy 
although, as Ill later explain, | found 
myself talking about genealogy before 
the day was out. I had come simply to 
look at the place, which is why most 
people go most places. 

Nobody in Bunclody now spells the 
name “Nowlan.” There are only 22 
Nowlans in the telephone directory for 
the entire Republic, 17 of them in Dublin. 
In Ireland, Nowlan is generally pro- 
nounced Nolan, so families using the 
former spelling tend to drop the w. 

An old man I talked with said that 
for generations “Patrick” and “John” 
had been the favorite male Christian 
names among the Nolans of Bunclody. 
John was the name of my ancestor 
Patrick’s father, who came to mind as I 
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passed a mildly modernistic Catholic 
church. Old letters say that he was a 
hedge schoolmaster, which means that 
he taught Catholic children when this 
was illegal under the British Penal Codes 
which deprived the Catholic Irish of 
practically all civil rights. Back then, 
according to a history of Catholicism in 
Bunclody, the priest customarily “wore 
the disguised attire of a country squire,” 
and an English landlord refused to allow 
a Catholic church to be built within the 
overwhelmingly Catholic town. 

In Nova Scotia, the hedge school- 
master’s descendants became Baptists. 

There’s nothing much for a visitor to 
see in Bunclody; but the best places to 
visit are those where there’s nothing 
much to see: Places where there are no 
gruesome Americans with New Jersey 
accents loudly demanding to know the 
price of something “in real money.” 
Claudine and | sat for a while in a little 
unfinished park in the Market Square 
and watched the children who kept 
getting tangled up in their games from 
watching us. We walked across a little 
bridge which carried a plaque in Irish 
and English: “Erected to the memory of 
the men who fell fighting for Ireland on 
June 1, 1798.” Patrick Nowlan would 
have been one year old then. I wondered 
if his father had carried a pike with the 
Croppy Boys when they went out to fight 




































the Redcoats; in his letters to his son in 
Digby, he says only that “the Rebellion 
was noted in every country.” 

There was aconvent on the other side 
of the river and, near by it, a graveyard 
with headstones that dated back to the 
early 1800s. None of the headstones 
belonged to John Nowlan (I feel strange, 
writing that, because John Nowlan is 
also my son’s name), or to John Jr. or 
James, who stayed behind when their 
brother Patrick went off to Nova Scotia. 
John Jr. and James wrote letters too, 
in which they complained of their 
poverty—they were clerks and | never 
think of them without thinking of Bob 
Cratchit, clerk for Scrooge and Mar- 
ley—and hinted broadly that it was 
Patrick’s family duty to assist them 
in migrating “to America” or, failing 
that, to send them at least a little of the 
money he must undoubtedly have accu- 
mulated there. 

In every letter, the brothers in 
Bunclody rebuke the brother in Nova 
Scotia for his lack of generosity, and for 
not answering their earlier letters. Prob- 
ably he couldn’t bring himself to tell 
them that he was almost as badly off as 
they were. He kept those unanswered 
letters for the rest of his life. 

We ate lunch in a restaurant which 
was actually the dining room in an 
elderly woman’s house. She asked us if 
we wanted our tea weak or strong, 
fetched us a plateful of ham and roast 
beef sandwiches, and then retired to her 


living quarters in the rear, returning only 
to ask if we wanted more sandwiches. | 
didn’t leave a tip, knowing that she 
would assume we had overpaid her and 
feel obliged to hobble after us to inform 
us of our mistake. 

We ended the day as we had begun it, 
by dropping into Connolly’s Bar. On our 
earlier visit, we had been Michael 
Kavanagh’s only customers; this time 
there were three others, elderly and 
tweedy countrymen who nursed pints of 
stout or bitter and talked about what 
fine weather it was for the haying, thanks 
be to God. Seeing a fourth countryman 
approach—as it turned out, he was the 
local drink cadger—they went into a 
huddle. As soon as the newcomer sat 
down, Kavanagh placed three glasses of 
whisky in front of him. Unflappable, like 
all drink cadgers, he said, “Thank you, 
gentlemen,” and drank. 

Warmed by gin, | got into conver- 
sation with Kavanagh, as I’ve done with 
many a barman before him. Through 
one of those coincidences which seem to 
have been ordained by fate—the great 
psychologist Jung called it “synchroni- 
city”—it developed that Kavanagh had 
another hobby besides collecting mili- 
tary memorabilia. He was an amateur 
genealogist. 

Going briefly into his living quarters, 
where we could hear his wife talking with 
their small child, he came back with a 
sheaf of 19th-century census reports con- 
taining the names of many Bunclody 


Nowlans and Nolans. By the time the 
motor coach arrived to carry Claudine 
and me back to Dublin, Michael and | 
had exchanged addresses. He had 
promised to ask the parish priest for 
permission to search the church records 
for me. I had promised to send him a 
copy of a letter in which old John 
Nowlan, the hedge schoolmaster, des- 
cribed the effects of the potato famine on 
County Wexford. (“The young and the 
old are dying as fast as they can bury 
them,” John wrote to Patrick on Sept. 
30, 1847. “It’s the opinion of the people 
that what’s in Ireland now will not be 
alive next year.”) By then, everyone else 
inthe pub was involved in the discussion, 
including the drink cadger, although | 
hadn’t bought him a drink. 

There are two more things I ought to 
mention. 

On our way back from the graveyard, 
we met a nun, who stopped to talk with 
us. “What part of the States are you 
from?” was always the first question we 
were aSked in Ireland. Usually, the second 
was, “Do you know my brother in 
Toronto?” The nun’s second question 
was different. “And you're here to visit 
relatives?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said, without thinking. Ina 
way, it was the truth. 

The other thing is this. Under some 
trees near the bridge, where no one was 
likely to see me do anything so silly, | 
gathered up some Bunclody earth to 
take away with me. ! 
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arren Searle’s semi-retirement 
hobby has had its down moments. 
Since he began jumping out of airplanes 
eight years ago, he’s broken his left arm, 
collided with other skydivers in mid-air 
and landed on a tree in northern New 
Brunswick. None of these little setbacks, 
however, has slowed down this Fairvale, 
N.B., businessman who, at 59, is Atlantic 
Canada’s oldest skydiver and one of 60 
in the region. In eight years, he’s made 





472 jumps, some of them in exhibitions | 


in Britain and the United States. Searle, 
who holds a Class C licence from the 
Canadian Sport Parachutists Associa- 
tion (allowing him to jump in formation 
with other divers), started planning his 
airborne hobby years before his first 
drop. “Ever since I witnessed a youngster 
kill himself from skydiving in 1939,” he 
says, “I vowed to be successful at this 
sport.” Fatalities are rare—four last year 
in Canada—but injuries aren't. “Diving 
is like jumping off a four-foot brick wall, 
only from the air you can’t judge dis- 
tances,” Searle says. “Beginners often 
break their ankles because once the 
chute opens, they forget all about land- 
ing.” Most divers jump from small air- 
craft at 8,000 feet and land about 30 
seconds later. Is that brief trip worth it 
all? To Searle, it is. “I’m going to go until 
I drop, literally,” he says. 


hen Ivan Nichols goes off to his job 
as line foreman for Newfoundland 
Telephone, his wife, Joan, stays home 
with the kids. But their Nicholsville 
home, built on a parcel of the riverbank 
farm where Ivan grew up, houses no 
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Searle: Diving’s “like jumping off a four-foot wall’’ 





ordinary family. Besides raising their 
own two offspring, the Nicholses are 
foster parents to severely handicapped 
children. In the past eight years, they 
have cared for nine, most of whom 
would otherwise have lived in an insti- 
tution. “He was a holy terror, bless his 
heart,” Joan says of their first foster 
child. A deaf-mute, three years old, with 
behavior problems, he stayed with the 
Nicholses for nearly a year. “I could tell 
he was really smart,” Joan says. Enlisting 
the help of a child psychologist, she 
enrolled him in a school for the deaf in 
St. John’s. But he was only the beginning. 
Some of their foster children—like the 
severely retarded epileptic girl whose 
parents were recovering from a car 
accident—have stayed a few months. 
Others—like the three young boys now 
living with them—will stay as long:as 
they don’t need constant medical atten- 
tion. Two of Joan’s current charges are 
brothers, ages five and nine, born witha 
rare chromosome deficiency that has 
kept them from growing and developing 
normally. The third child—a five-year- 
old boy with cerebral palsy and mental 
handicaps—can sit up by himself for 
brief periods and is learning to communi- 
cate by pointing to picture-symbols. Joan 
had previous training in the care of 
handicapped children, but she gets no 
salary for her work. The money she 
receives every month pays for the special 
foods her boys need, for the two-dozen 
loads of laundry they generate every 
week, and for a live-in housekeeper and 
part-time helper who allow Joan to 
devote her time to the children. 





S Fran and Weldy Phipps, recently of 

Alberton, P.E.I. (now of no fixed 
address), sail Whisky Papa, a 48-foot 
yawl, around the world, they may some- 
times think about the original Whisky 
Whisky Papa, an aircraft Weldy piloted 
around the Arctic. The Phippses, now 
retired, and a friend recently left Halifax 
en route to the Caribbean. Weldy won 
P.E.I.’s annual ’Round-the-Island yacht 
race a few years ago, but he’s spent more 
of his 60 years landing on ice in the 
Arctic than sailing the seven seas. After 
serving in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
during the Second World War, he bought 
his first aircraft, flew to Resolute, 
N.W.T., and established Atlas Airways, 
the most northern airline in North 
America. Next, headded Whisky Whisky 
Papa, a Twin Otter that carried scientific 
parties and polar expeditions and con-. 
ducted mercy flights in a job where 
adventure was “a daily occurrence.” 
Fran, meanwhile, ran the airline, raised 
a family of five and planned year-long 
grocery supplies—a supply ship visited 
only once a year. On what could be a 
“five or Six year trip,” the Phippses won’t 
sail near any ice. After 20 years in the 
north and “nine months of winter” for 10 
years on the Island, they’ve had enough 
of the cold. 


ost New Brunswickers munch fiddle- 
heads in the spring, but Brian 


Dykeman, a Fredericton, N.B., horti- 
culturist, has made a year-round career 
of fiddling with the green, curled-head 
fern. At the provincial Agriculture 
Department, he’s cloning the wild plant 
in a test tube in an attempt to develop a 
hardier, domestic variety. ‘““We’ve 
developed a pretty good propagation 
method,” says Dykeman, who’s also 
writing his PhD thesis at the University 
of New Brunswick on fiddlehead propa- 
gation. The goal of the government 
research, which began about five years 
ago with help from the feds, is to mass- 
produce fiddleheads for export. “We’re 
cautiously optimistic,” Dykeman says of 
the fiddlehead’s commercial future. Al- 
though many people think the flavorful 
fern is unique to New Brunswick, it’s 
found across Canada, as far south as 
Tennessee, and in Europe and Asia. In 
New Brunswick, the trick will be to flog 
the fiddlehead without letting out that 
secret. 


nlike many 16-year-olds, Keith 

Lohnes of Lunenburg, N.S., knows 
exactly what his future plans are. In fact, 
he’s known since he was 10 that he 
wanted to fish. Five years ago, with $276 
borrowed from his parents, he bought a 
15-foot wooden boat. “I had a real good 
year smelt fishing,” he says, “and the 
boat was paid off that winter.” Today, 
with personal assets of $50,000, Lohnes 
may be Nova Scotia’s youngest com- 
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Omercially licensed fisher- 
< man with his own boat. He 
wee, 2OWNS three dories, two 
#2Small punts and his pride 
_oand joy, the 44-foot Cape 
* Island-style Ferno. When 
the Grade I1 student isn’t 
in school, he spends every 
spare minute fishing. Re- 
newing his fishing licence 
every year, he catches herr- 
ing, mackerel, cod and 
haddock. He sells big 
catches—anything over 
1,000 pounds—to National 
Sea Products, and under 
that, “I split them and put 
them in pickle,” he says. 
After high school Lohnes 
hopes to take a one-year 
shipwright course. Al- 
though he does “all the 
painting and little bits of 
work onthe engine,” marine 
equipment is expensive, and 
he likes to cut corners where 
She can. Most of the money 
° he earns goes back into his 
° boat for better equipment. 
&“It depends on where | can 
S get the best price. You have 
to shop around.” 













he’s been knocked down, 

stepped on, kicked and 
flung against a wall by her 
clients: It’s sometimes just 
part of a day’s work for 
Linda Schurman, a black- 
smith and farrier who lives 
in Hopefield, P.E.1. “Some- 
one once told me you’re 
not areal blacksmith unless 
you can swear and chew 
tobacco,” Schurman says. 
Well, I may swear, but I'll 
never chew tobacco.’ 
Schurman, who also 
teaches modern dance, grew 
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Snow: A dazzling display of red, white and blue 
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up in Ontario, but it wasn’t until she and 
her husband, Michael, and two children 
moved to Cape Breton that she was able 
to satisfy her love for horses. When she 
wanted to shoe her first horse, she went 
to Hughie Campbell, a retired blacksmith 
from Port Morien. “It was just fantastic 
to watch him,” says Schurman. “He 
treated the animal so well, and made it 
look so incredibly simple. I said I’d love 
to learn. He just tied the apron on me 
and said, ‘Away you go, girl.’” After the 
family moved to the Island in 1979, 
Schurman took a farrier’s course at the 
N.S. Agricultural College in Truro, where 
she made her own tools, learned the 
anatomy of the horse and gained practical 
experience. Since then, with time out to 
have a third child, she’s been building up 
a business. “It’s not something you can 
just jump into,” she says. “It’s all word of 
mouth.” She now has 20 to 30 steady 
customers. Many of the pleasure horses 
she shoes, she finds, haven’t been dis- 
ciplined and aren’t used to having their 
feet handled. “You have to know horses 
and understand their psychology. It takes 
a lot of patience. You can be sure of 
yourself and still be cautious. Some- 
times, you've got to be fast!” Schurman, 
five-foot-six and 140 pounds, says brawn 
is not essential for shoeing, but “I guess.1 
am strong.” She recently acquired a 
forge and an anvil, and will begin making 
her own shoes. “It’s really dirty work,” 
she admits. “But I just love it!” 


here’s no need for atraffic light on the 

highway through Victoria, Car- 
bonear, on Newfoundland’s Conception 
Bay. Leonard and Myrtle Snow’s house 
and yard guarantee a slowdown of pas- 
sing cars. Their home is a dazzling 
display of red, white and blue—from the 
house and striped outbuildings down to 
the ends of logs on the woodpile. The 
Snows have lived in the house for 22 
years, and its transformation from a 
standard bungalow is an ongoing process. 
“He just takes it in his head and does 
something,’ Myrtle says. The ever- 
expanding collection of yard ornaments 
include antlers, striped hot water tanks, 
old-fashioned streetlamps and_ plastic 
horses that once were children’s toys. 
The Snows say that once Leonard started 
using the horses, more and more turned 
up, often just tossed into the yard by 
unknown donors. Although the yard 
decor may change yearly, the colors 
never do; for the annual repainting job, 
Snow makes a special trip to St. John’s 
to buy the special bright blue paint he 
favors. Next spring, photos of his home 
will be part of an exhibition of New- 
foundland and Labrador yard art 
planned by the art gallery of Memorial 
University in St. John’s. Curator Patricia 
Grattan says Snow’s yard is “easily the 
most spectacular in the province.” Snow, 
used to such attention, is not impressed. 
“It’s just a pastime,” he says of his 
handiwork, as he goes on with the next 
notion he’s taken into his head—some 
nice S-shaped cutouts for the shutters. & 
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Widow's Walk, Yarmouth 
Nowhere !s a widow's walk more 
appropriate than in Yarmouth, 
N.S. From 1831 to 1902, no 
less than 133 sailing vessels 
and steamers were wrecked on 
the shores of Yarmouth County. 
The fate of the City of 
Monticello was typical. A 
232-foot passenger steamer, 
she foundered on Nov. 10, 
1900. She was a/most within 
sight of this very house. Yet 
only four men made it safely to 
shore. She rolled over and sank: 
Lifeboats went down with her. 
Thirty-six perished, and the 
corpses rolled ashore at nearby 
Chebogue Point. Roughly 140 
years earlier Yarmouth s first 
English-speaking settlers 
werent proper Bostonians, but 
they were certainly proper New 
Englanders. They had names 
like Eleshama Eldredge, Con- 
sider Fuller, Ebenezer Ellis 

and Moses Perry. In 1898, a 
brochure of the Yarmouth 
Steamship Company remem- 
bered them as “God-fearing 
men, who brought with them 
the name of Yarmouth. What 
could be expected from such 
men, who were all Pelegs and 
Seths, Judases and Joshuas, 
but a community noted for thrift 
and energy, honesty and up- 
rightness?” And sailing ability. 
By the 1870s Yarmouth boasted 
more tonnage of sailing vessels, 
per capita, than any other port 
in Canada. “Up on the hill,” 
Dorothy Duncan wrote in 1942, 
“stand fine old houses, proud of 
their high ceilings, mahogany 
furniture, porcelain treasures 
brought from the Orient, and 
widow's walks around the roofs. 
They remember how it was... 
when famous windjammers and 
the men who sailed them were 
equally proud as they moved 
Out into a scudding breeze past 
Yarmouth Light on ventures that 
took them wherever cargoes 





and men’s imaginations called.” 
ot long ago, a little girl in Halifax 
found a yellow balloon bearing a 
message ona pink tag. The message 
was that another little girl had released 


i a 
Is Nova Scotia an island? 
the balloon in Gardner, Mass. Ocean 


Not really, but nevertheless Nova Scotians are islanders. | winds had whipped it 720 km to atree in 








They live on an island of history, and you'll find it the Halifax kid's backyard. After she 
. . wrote to the Gardner girl, a Massachu- 
in an upcoming book called A Basket of Apples. setts newspaper announced, “Gardner 
Text by Harry Bruce. Photos by G.J. Harris. Balloon Settles in Nova Scotia.” The 


; ; ‘ paper also explained that Halifax was 
Inspiration by the people of Nova Scotia, now —and then | “the capital of the island of Nova 
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Scotia,” and “the island is due east of 
New Brunswick. 

If the balloon had not been such a 
breezy, pleasing example of the handy 
communications with New England that 
Nova Scotia has enjoyed for more than 
two centuries, the newspaper’s boner 
might have inspired familiar Canadian 
bleating about Yankee ignorance of 
Canadian fact. That would have been a 
shame. For if Nova Scotia is not an 
island, it is a/most an island. On a map, 
the land that connects it to New Bruns- 
wick looks like a mooring line that might 
snap in a storm, allowing the weather to 
sweep the whole province out to sea. The 
line is actually 27 km thick, but that’s not 
so much when you consider that the 
massively intricate Nova Scotia coast 
winds for 7,400 km. That’s longer than 
the breadth of the whole continent. 

Nova Scotia, in short, is so close to 
being an island her people are like island 
people, and islanders have certain things 
in common. For one thing, the sea 
dominates their history. The story of any 
inhabited island is one of voyages and 
vessels, of comings and goings by water, 
of pursuing fish in the sea and trade 
goods over the sea, of fighting, dying and 
thriving on the dark ocean. Even the 
folklore of islands looks seaward, toward 
eerie lights and apparitions, the wails of 
the long-drowned, wandering ghost ships 
and blazing phantom ships. Islands tend 
to be a shade more spooky than the 
mainland. 

With the sea surrounding islanders, 
and thesky above them, with sea and sky 
meaning the difference between profit 
and loss, or sometimes between life and 
death, island people are weather- 
watchers. Weather is like an initiation 
into a secret society. Together, the mem- 
bers face both the pleasures and terrors 
of weather in a clearly outlined and 
plainly vulnerable spot. One could make 
too much of the comparison, but 
islanders during storms are like Lon- 
_doners during the blitz of the Second 
World War. They share a sense of com- 
munity, pride of place, and something 
that wavers between fatalism and self- 
sufficiency. We're all in this together. 
We'll get by. We always did before, 
didn't we? Finally, islanders have long 
memories. No one is so homesick as an 
islander who’s moved for good to a 
mainland city. 

Nova Scotians, in all these respects, 
are islanders; and they’re deeply con- 
scious of their “island’s” history. A 
Toronto journalist has suggested that 
one reason why French-English relations 
are rotten is that, in all Canada, only the 
people of Quebec have an abiding sense 
Rae RE a SORES RCA al RR TIINC RL A 


Oxford University Press Canada will 
publish A Basket of Apples—Recollec- 
tions of Historic Nova Scotia by Harry 
Bruce and G.J. (Chic) Harris in Novem- 
ber. The book contains more than 80 
color plates. 
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of their own history. He is off the mark. 
Nova Scotians know in their bellies that 
they’ve inherited an epic past; and indeed 
that, so far as European settlement goes, 
that their past predates even Quebec’s. 
They know that they are who they are 
because, for centuries, they and their 
forbears have been stuck out there beside 
the great shipping lanes of the North 
Atlantic, and caught in the bloody clash 
of nations. 

They know why the French founded 
Louisbourg, why the English founded 
Halifax, why the Scots settled eastern 
Nova Scotia, why the New Englanders 
came, and why the Acadians left. What 
other province, incidentally, can boast a 
story so heart-breaking as the Expulsion 
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of the Acadians? Not every Nova Scotian 
can be precise about names and dates, 
but words with historical reverberations 
echo in their heads: Privateer, pirate, 
schooner, corvette, convoy, Titanic, West 
Indies trade, saltfish, rum-running, 
explosion, responsible government, 
Joseph Howe... 

If you wander into the small, elegant 
library at Province House, Halifax, you'll 
find yourself in the room in which young 
Joe Howe, in 1835, beat a libel charge by 
making a six-hour speech that became a 
landmark in forensic eloquence. It not 
only got him off, it also established the 
right of the press to attack corruption in 
colonial administrations. More than that, 
it launched Howe on a political career 
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“Twas born a the heart of the city, 
but my heart was miles away.” 


FRANK CLARKE 
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Royal Pew, St. Paul’s Church 

The Royal Pew at St. Paul’s Anglican Church 
glows with rich tradition and declares that this, 
the oldest building in Halifax and the first 
Protestant house of God in Canada, is a church 
of royal foundation. The Crown imported its 
oak frames and pine timbers from Boston and 
Portsmouth, N.H.; and on Sunday, Sept. 2, 
1750, only one year after the city was founded, 
St. Paul's opened its doors to worshippers for 





Dalhousie University 

A weathervane confronts the salty, grey sky 
above Dalhousie University, and its profile 
trumpets history. The ninth Earl of Dalhousie 
founded the university in 1818 (though it didnt 
formally open till 1843), and the vane sports 

his family crest. He launched Dalhousie with 
revenue the British had siphoned out of Maine. 
Troops from Halifax had captured eastern Maine 
inthe War of 1812, and the customs duties they 


the first time. It was ‘the mother temple of 

the Church of England in Canada,” the first 
Anglican cathedral among all the British 
colonies, the first garrison church in Canada. 
lt lays claim, with a touch of grandiosity, to 
the title, “The Westminster Abbey of Canada.” 
No building exudes more Halifax history. As 
decades became generations and generations 
became centuries, various additions, reno- 
vations, adjustments and embellishments kept 
changing St. Paul's, but its grip on Halifax 
emotions remained constant. On Oct. 24, 
1857, the Acadian Recorder exu/ted over 

a Shingling job: “Who shall say after this 

that Halifax is a mean-looking place; that the 
people have no taste for architecture; that 

the wealthiest congregation in the province 
worships God in the most disreputable-looking 
temple? Let those who have long been making 
such remarks...now close their mouths for- 
ever....Let the architects of the renaissance 
Clap their hands with joy. Let everybody's 
grandmother fee/ young again. St. Paul's 
Church, that glorious, old, wooden, loggen pile 
of the tea-chest order, whom some barbarians 
have wished for years to see sold for fuel and 
replaced by an awful gothic edifice in stone... 
that dear, mouldy, dingy, musty, rotten, dirty, 
lovely old St. Paul's is to be propped up a 
while longer. It is actually getting a new coat 
of shingles.” That “while longer” has stretched 
to 125 years. 





collected there amounted to a tidy sum for the 
founding of auniversity. So Lieutenant-Governor 
Dalhousie founded one; and, rare in its time, it 
welcomed students of a//l faiths. /t remains today, 
as Thomas Raddal// put it, “a monument to the 
wisdom of the Scottish nobleman, not only in its 
many fine buildings but in the long list of Nova 
Scotians and others who have found wisdom 
within its walls.” Worse causes have swallowed 
up the spoils of war. 
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Brier Island 

On Brier Island, Nova Scotian writer Will R. Bird said in 1956, 
basalt cliffs form “a striking assemblage of regular columnar 
masses which sometimes descend in continuous ranges of steps 
for hundreds of yards into the sea. Serrated ridges, rising here and 
there above the surface of the water, appear at first sight like so 
much pierwork reared in defence of the island.” The most powerful 
tides in the world ceaselessly abuse Brier lsland—its the western 
extremity of Digby Neck in the Bay of Fundy—and it’s beloved not 
only by bird watchers and agate hunters but also by yachtsmen who 
revere the memory of Captain Joshua Slocum. He spent his 
boyhood here, ran away to sea and began the singular career that 
culminated in his becoming the first man ever to sail around the 
world alone. That was back in the 1890s. If Slocum were alive 
today, hed recognize the island of his boyhood. It hasn't changed 
all that much. Now, as ever, its strange rocks endure their regular 
beatings from the sea. 
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that culminated 13 years later in Nova 
Scotia’s achieving responsible govern- 
ment. His biographer, J.W. Longley, 
wrote, “Never, after 1848, was the idea 
entertained in any province of British 
America, having a constitution, that an 
administration could hold office an hour 
longer than it had the confidence of the 
people represented in the popular 
branch.” The fight had been fierce but 
never lethal. Hangings, riots and the 
burning of public buildings accompanied 
the same fight in central Canada; and 
when the movement to form the Cana- 
dian confederation began, many Nova 
Scotians opposed union with such un- 
civilized, western barbarians. 

In 1867, however, Nova Scotia did 
become one of the four founding prov- 
inces of Canada; or, as most Nova 
Scotians felt, it was railroaded into a 
new nation. Sometimes, even now, 
attacks on “Upper Canada” in the Nova 
Scotia press make you think a time 
machine has plunged you back into the 
1860s. Sometimes, even now, the words 
of Joe Howe are invoked in the legisla- 
ture. In the taverns of Nova Scotia, men 
still talk of his oratory, his popularity, 
his drinking habits, his “womanizing.” It 
is as though he died last week rather than 
109 years ago. No, Quebec is not the only 
province in which history still counts. 

Nova Scotians share a dream of the 
past: The province was once rich; the 
towns were self-sufficient; great industries 
hummed in the coal and steel districts; 
great wooden vessels scudded off to sea 
and returned with treasure from exotic 
ports; and great families built graceful 
mansions that defied the ocean weather. 
Ah yes, The Age of Sail, preserved in an 
amber haze. But it was stolen away. 
Technology stole it. Upper Canadian 
economic clout stole it. It was stolen by 
politicians who sucked Nova Scotia into 
the Canadian confederation with 
promises that later politicians betrayed. 
There’s truth in the dream, but even 
among Nova Scotians there’s rarely been 
a consensus on exactly how much truth. 
No less a figure than Robert L. Stanfield, 
the most respected Nova Scotian politi- 
cian of our time, once allowed that he 
couldn’t see much evidence, aside from 
some handsome houses on the South 
Shore, that Nova Scotians had ever been 
rolling in wealth. (“I accept the wooden 
ships and iron men,” he also said, “but 
those who complain about the decline in 
the work ethic should recall that even in 
those great days it was frequently neces- 
sary to ply men with rum before they 
would work.”) 

The point, however, is not how much 
accuracy lies in the dream of the lost 
golden age. It is simply that, way back in 
the northeastern corner of a Nova 
Scotian’s mind, he derives pride from it. 
It’s alive. 

Nova Scotians are history-conscious 
in a more personal way as well. Family 
history counts down here, and speaking 
of family, my father, Charles Bruce, a 
Nova Scotian who spent most of his life 
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in Toronto, once wrote about “Cham- 
pionship in Time.” Many Nova Scotians 
still have that. “More and more,” he 
wrote, “I am becoming convinced that 
the only real history of any country is 
crossroads history. The fact that old 
Sandy Cummings helped to put out a 
fire ina Micmac encampment, while the 
braves were away, and so was safe, in 
person and possessions, for life. That, 75 
years later, Reuben MclIntosh used to 
wade out to his whaleboat in water up to 
his shoulders, instead of taking his row- 
boat to it. And that when rheumatism 
got him it really got him. So bad that he 
couldn't turn over in bed, and the young 
people of the place would take turns 
coming in to help Aunt Panthy. 


“This kind of history is important to 
us. Local history. Hearsay history. This 
is the stuffin which the heart of humanity 
beats forever.” 

The photography of G.J. Harris is 
the work of a man who knows that in 
Nova Scotia two kinds of history still 
matter: The companionship of time, and 


and-treaty history. A retired chemist 
from Montreal, Harris chose to splurge 
his late-blooming talent as a photo- 
grapher on Nova Scotia. He’s 81. He 
knows the importance of not wasting the 
time of his life, and in this basket of his 
photographic apples from historic Nova 
Scotia, not one Is rotten. ws 
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for communion, Roseanne Skoke-Graham has been 


pushed out of her own church, branded a criminal and called a 
cultist. She says she and her family are simply defending the faith 


By Stephen Kimber 


our first impression, as you listen to 

this pretty wisp of a woman sketch 

in the bizarre landscape of the past 
four years of her life, is of the incredible 
irony in thestory she tells. To an outsider, 
she appears to be the quintessential 
“good Catholic”; to her own church, she 
is a heretic. 

In ordinary life, Roseanne Skoke- 
Grahamisa bright, funny, vivacious but 
otherwise unremarkable 27-year-old 
lawyer and mother of two small children. 
With her husband, Paul, also a lawyer, 
she shares a fashionably renovated law 
office in downtown Stellarton, a quiet, 
northern Nova Scotia mining commu- 
nity of 6,500. 

One of eight children of a prominent 
Roman Catholic family, Skoke-Graham 
was born and raised here. Her parents 
still operate a general store, Skoke’s 
Quick Shopping, as well as other family 
businesses—Skoke & Martin Insurance, 
A.P. Skoke Contracting Ltd. and Skoke 
Real Estate—from the downtown build- 
ing in which they live. 

For as long as anyone can remember, 
the Skokes have also been devout parish- 
ioners at Our Lady of Lourdes, Stellar- 
ton’s Roman Catholic church. “When I 
was growing up, the priests were always 
at our house, visiting our parents,” 
Skoke-Graham recalls today. One of the 
priests used to hunt and fish with her 
father; another sometimes stayed with 
them for Christmas. “My mother would 
make up Christmas stockings for him.” 
One sister, Kathleen, headed up the 
church youth group; another sister, 
Margaret, organized the young mothers’ 
association. The family went to mass 
almost every day. “We took our religion 
very seriously,” she says simply. 
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The family still takes its religion very 
seriously. That, in its simplest terms, 1s 
the reason the family is now persona non 
grata at its community church; why 
former friends pass them by on the 
streets as if they were strangers; why the 
family businesses have been boycotted; 
why Skoke-Graham’s father’s job at the 
local school board has been trimmed 
and his salary cut; and why—most 
incredibly—Skoke-Graham, four 
members of her family and a friend are 
now Officially branded as criminals. 

In August, the six were convicted in 
provincial magistrate’s court in Stellarton 
of wilfully disturbing a Lourdes church 
service, and sentenced to six months 
probation. During mass on June 27, 
1982, parish priest Paul Abass read a 
liturgical order from Antigonish Bishop 
William Power ordering parishioners to 
stand while receiving holy communion. 
The Skokes, as was their custom, knelt. 

Two days later, the Skokes and 
Rosalie Hafey, a friend, were officially 
charged by the Crown prosecutor with 
disturbing the service. Their conviction 
is now being appealed and the case may 
ultimately end up in the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

Skoke-Graham trots out a whole 
book of legal and religious reasoning to 
buttress her argument that the state has 
no business meddling in this squabble, 
and that church officials themselves are 
also out of their domain when they try to 
tell parishioners they cannot kneel. “My 
position has been, is and always will be 
the same,” she insists. “We have the right 
to kneel for holy communion. There is 
nothing in that that is contrary to the 
Catholic faith. What we are really doing 
is defending the Catholic faith.” 

There are those in the Roman Catho- 
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lic Church who argue otherwise; who 
claim the Skokes—and thousands of 
other Roman Catholics like them, includ- 
ing many in Atlantic Canada—are either 
willing members or unwitting dupes of a 
bizarre, conservative, U.S.-based reli- 
gious cult. It advocates a return to 
traditional Catholic practices such as 
kneeling for communion and believes in 
a series of alleged apparitions and 
messages the church dismisses as so 
much hokum. Among other things, those 
messages claim that Pope Paul VI was 
drugged and then replaced by an Italian 
actor in 1975 as part of a Communist 
plot organized by three Roman Catholic 
cardinals, who were, in turn, inspired by 
the devil. Pope John Pau! II is supposed 
to be targeted for similar treatment. 

The Bayside Movement, as it is 
known, was formed in 1968, when 
Veronica Lueken, a Bayside, N.Y., 
mother of five, claimed to have seen 
visions and received messages from the 
Virgin Mary. In 1975, the Roman 
Catholic Chancery in Brooklyn investi- 
gated the apparitions—along with 
accompanying claims of miraculous 
medical cures, rosaries turned to gold 
and the existence of otherworldly photo- 
graphs—and concluded they had “no 
credibility.” 

But thousands of pilgrims, including 
many Canadians, still go to the move- 
ment’s New York shrine to hold vigils 
and pray. The movement has now become 
so large, in fact, that a Baysiders’ news- 
paper, Sancta Maria, claims a worldwide 
circulation of 75,000. 

Many orthodox Catholic officials 
believe the Bayside Movement’s popu- 
larity has little to do with seeing the 
Virgin Mary—Roman Catholics do 
believe in apparitions, including famous 
ones at Lourdes, France, and at Fatima, 
Portugal, in which the Virgin Mary is 
supposed to have appeared bearing 
messages—and a lot to do with hearing 
the conservative, anti-intellectual mes- 
sages she allegedly transmits at Bayside. 
The messages dismiss most liberal 
reforms resulting from the Second 
Vatican Council in the Sixties as here- 
tical, and urge Roman Catholics to get 
back to the old ways, including kneeling 
for communion, to show their faith. 

“During any period of renewal or 
social turmoil in the church, movements 
like this one inevitably arise,” explains 
Phil Thibodeau, a Dartmouth priest 
who has done research into the Bayside 
Movement. “They are essentially expres- 
sions of fear by conservative elements 
within the church.” 

Vatican II reforms did shock and 
trouble many Roman Catholics. Prac- 
tices that had been obligatory—not eating 
meat on Fridays, for example—suddenly 
became optional; the formerly sacrosanct 
Latin mass was translated into ordinary 
language. Nuns exchanged their habits 
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L_| “Brick made me 
‘Gere a better golfer. 


(eee. SUMMer’s too short 
+... for me to spend 
my time 
painting and 
; keeping up 
/ a wood house. 
The only wood 
I use now is on 
the golf course. 
Who knows—the 
way things are going 
Imayendup , 
being club 4 
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” With the 
money 


Il saved ¢ 
on fuel... 


I was able to buy 
this lovely new sofa. 
My little cat Melissa loves it, too. 
Thanks, brick.’ 


“You know there 
aren't many brick 
houses around. 


So when we put our little 
house on the market we 
had a lot of interested 
people. And we got # 
our price. With a 
nice profit. What 
are we going to 
do now? Well, 
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BRICK IT. 
AND FORGET IT. 




























we’re taking our money and buying a brick 
house in the country.”’ 





~ We just got back 


from Boston... 


couldn’t ya tell!! gg 
Things have 
really changed 
for us since we 
sold the shin- 
gle house and 
built a brick 
house a few 
years ago. 
Sure we’re 
saving money. 
on fuel —but it’s really 
nice not worrying 
about what this 
salt air was doing to the 
wood. To me, taking care of a wood 
house is like taking care of a wood 
sailboat. Full time. But then I sold 
the sailboat last year, too.”’ 
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Brick is truly remarkable. It’s 

strong, enduring, resistant to fire, 99% 
maintenance free. It holds its heat. It 
_ keeps its cool. It has character. 
Smooth finish. Or rough. It’s 
colorful. Red. Black. Grey. 
Brown. Buff. More than 30 color- 
ful shades to choose from. Brick 
is as solid a house investment as 
you can make. 

_ Brick it. And forget it. 


Shaw Brick. 
Affordable for lots of 
good reasons. 
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for street clothes, and laymen—and even 
priests—began to question traditional 
church dogma on previously taboo sub- 
jects such as birth control and priestly 
celibacy. 

Even such important sacraments as 
holy communion—the ritual during 
which Catholics eat unleavened bread 
and drink wine as symbols of the body 
and blood of Christ—were modified. 
Since the Middle Ages, Catholics had 
knelt as a sign of reverence at the church 
altar while the priest placed the host 
(bread) on their tongues. But in the 
Sixties, Catholics were encouraged to 
receive Communion standing, to symbo- 
lize Christ’s Resurrection. And laymen, 
as well as priests, were permitted to 
dispense the bread and wine to com- 
municants. 

For many Catholics, such changes 
were difficult to understand or accept, 
but their unfocused resentments rarely 
resulted in open defiance of churchly 
dictates. Until Bayside. And especially 
until the Skokes. 

Roseanne Skoke-Graham admits she, 
too, stood up to receive communion for 
most of her youth and thought little of it. 
But that was before she went to the 
Bayside Shrine in Flushing Meadows 
Park in August, 1980. “Some of my 
sisters had already gone,” she says now, 


“and I decided I should go see for myself. 
I took my daughter and I flew down one 
afternoon. I came back the next day.” It 


was long enough to change her life. “I 
can’t explain it really. I went there, | 
prayed for three hours and I came home 
a different person. There was nothing 
physical or tangible about the experience, 
but I knew I had received a gift from 
God, received special graces.” 

She insists her belief in the apparitions 
is the result of her personal experiences 
at the shrine, and has nothing to do with 
the messages themselves. She says she’s 
never read the message about the im- 
poster pope, “but I can tell you it doesn’t 
interest me all that much. My belief is 
very personal.” 

She became convinced she must kneel 
rather than stand to receive communion. 
A year earlier, a parish priest at Lourdes 
had agreed to let one of her sisters kneel. 
Other members of the family, as well asa 
few other parishioners, followed suit. 
(According to Skoke-Graham, at least 
10 other Lourdes parishioners made 
pilgrimages to Bayside, some of them 
before the Skokes.) 

But shortly after Skoke-Graham’s 
return from New York, another parish 
priest outlawed kneeling and refused to 
serve communion to the Skokes when 
they persisted. 

It was the beginning of what now 
almost seems like a Keystone Cops 
religious chase: Skoke-Graham, her 
mother and a sister began making daily, 
120-mile round trips to Antigonish where 
they were still permitted to take com- 


munion on their knees. But, in August, 
1981, the Bishop there told them to go 
back to Stellarton. 

Back at our Lady of Lourdes Church, 
the priests again refused to serve them 
and began to denounce the Skokes in 
increasingly angry sermons. They tried 
travelling to Halifax for mass, but it 
proved too great a distance to go every 
day. Finally, they returned to Lourdes, 
but they couldn’t get communion, and 
the priests began to deny the families 
other sacraments, such as confirmation 
for their children. 

Finally, 100 hostile parishioners con- 
fronted the Skokes outside the church 
before mass in August, 1981, and pre- 
vented them from entering the building. 
“The priests had turned them against us 
by talking about cults and playing on 
people’s fears,” Skoke-Graham says. 

The family took up position outside 
an alcove near one entrance to the 
church. Throughout that fall and winter— 
even in snowstorms—they knelt there 
during mass. 

In March, 1982, they were arrested 
and charged with trespassing, but that 
case was thrown out of court because 
they weren’t in the church itself. The 
Skokes were then permitted back into 
church, Skoke-Graham says, but that 
merely set the stage for the June 27 
incident that led them back to court. 

Rev. Joseph Gillis, a parish priest at 
Lourdes since 1977, says the picture isn’t 
nearly as black-and-white as Skoke- 
Graham paints it. “The kneeling itself 
was not the issue,” he insists. “If it had 
just been a matter of someone wanting to 
kneel rather than stand to take com- 
munion, of course we would try to 
accommodate them. But this was dif- 
ferent.” The Skokes’ kneeling, he says, 
became a kind of “witness” to their belief 
in the Bayside apparitions, which the 
church had totally rejected. As a result, 
the kneeling also became a direct chal- 
lenge to church authority. 

Father Gillis says the Skokes “dis- 
tributed literature and held meetings to 
promote this Bayside Movement. We 
did not want our people to be influenced 
by this sort of thing, and we asked them 
to stop it. Each time we asked them to 
stop, they told us they didn’t need church 
approval for their actions. The people 
were aware they were not listening to us, 
and they recognized that the kneeling 
was a kind of witness to something that 
99% of our parishioners simply wanted 
nothing to do with. We felt we had to do 
something.” 

For her part, Skoke-Graham insists 
they didn’t attempt to impose their views 
on anyone. “My sister Katherine dis- 
tributed one piece of material about 
Bayside to people in the community 2!4 
years ago. At about the same time, she 
held one public meeting to show slides 
about Bayside. She even invited one of 
the priests from the church to come and 
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speak up if he thought any of it was 
contrary to the teachings of the church. 
But that was it. That doesn’t seem to me 
to be imposing our views on anyone.” 

Although the Bayside Movement has 
become a potent and worrying pheno- 
menon throughout the Catholic Church, 
Father Gillis says there have been no 
similar confrontations anywhere else in 
North America. He suggests the Stellar- 
ton affair may have flared into the open 
because it involved one large, determined 
family rather than a disparate collection 
of individual believers as in most 
parishes. 

On the other hand, Skoke-Graham 
likens the current controversy over Bay- 
side to the church’s initial reluctance to 
accept the apparitions at Fatima and 
Lourdes. “There is always a time of 
testing, atime of adverse publicity before 
these things are accepted by the church,” 
she says. She sees the issue primarily in 
terms of civil rights and religious free- 
dom, and believes the whole nasty busi- 
ness occurred simply because “one priest 
made a mistake by telling us we couldn’t 
have communion on our knees. Ever 
since, the church has been trying to cover 
up its mistake by telling lies and making 
the situation worse and worse. It won’t 
finally end until the church admits it 
made a mistake.” 

She and her family, she says, have no 
intention of backing down. They’ve un- 
questionably already paid a high price 
for their belief: Some of Lourdes’ 500 
families won't go near her parents’ general 
store; others have cancelled insurance 
policies they’d taken out through the 
family firm. Her father, secretary of the 
local school board for 27 years, was 
demoted and given his new job for only a 
year, Skoke-Graham says, “because of 
the religious situation.” Even her sisters, 
all hairdressers, have lost business. 

The controversy hasn’t hurt Skoke- 
Graham’s legal business—“I guess people 
want a fighter when they need a lawyer 
and they know I’m that”—but it has 
played havoc with her personal life. 
“Our social life has dropped off to 
nothing, you might as well say. People 
don’t invite us over for dinner anymore, 
people who used to be friends aren’t 


anymore.” Worst of all, her husband, 


Paul, a less committed Catholic, “can’t 
really understand why it’s allso important 
to me. This whole thing—especially the 
court case—has been very hard on him.” 

She pauses for a few seconds. “It 
hasn’t been easy on any of us. Sometimes 
I wish I could forget about it, but I can’t. 
I don’t have that choice. Don’t ask me 
why I was chosen for this role. I can’t 
answer that. But I’m sure I have been 
chosen. And I have to follow it through.” 

And Roseanne Skoke-Graham, a 
woman who has been pushed out of her 
own church, branded a criminal and 
called a dangerous cultist, knows why 
she has to follow it through. “I have to 
do this for the betterment of the church,” 
she says simply. “I’m doing it for the 
Catholic Church.” os 
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The seductive power 
of parallel structures 


Fourth in a series by Harry Bruce 
uperior prose has a sweep to it. It’s like a big wave 
speeding by itself across a glassy sea. You want to watch 
it or, better, ride it all the way to the far shore. Most 
people know that rhythm is essential to verse, but there’s 
rhythm in the best prose, too. The rhythm, the pace and the 
change-of-pace keep you hooked, and one of the oldest and 
surest ways by which masters of English prose have always 
sustained rhythm in their work has been the parallel structure. 

Listen, for a moment, to the opening of Charles Dickens’ 
A Tale of Two Cities. Listen to the old pro himself, as he uses 
parallel structures to heap up artful contradictions, and see if 
you don’t want to read whatever his next sentence might be: 
“It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the 
age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch 
of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it was the season of 
Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, 
it was the winter of despair.” 

Ted Reeve, though no Dickens, also knew something 
about writing to hold a reader’s attention. Ted (The Moaner) 
Reeve was a Toronto sportswriter for the better part of halfa 
century and Co/ombo’s Canadian Quotations reports that in 
1938, Reeve introduced his book Sporting Extras with this 
gentle triumph inthe art of putting together parallel structures: 
“Having played football for various teams until I grew 
homesick every time I passed a hospital; having bounded 
gracefully about lacrosse fields until | was decorated with the 
dandiest hemstitching; having coached football teams until 
practically immune to the bludgeonings of fate, I have finally 
become numb enough to produce a book.” 

Reeve’s three parallel structures, all beginning with “hav- 
ing,” simply describe how he became numb enough to write a 
book. They’re adverbial clauses. Grammatically, they cannot 
exist on their own. But Dickens’ parallel structures, 10 of 
them in all, are grammatically independent declarations. 
Though commas sew them together, each could well stand as 
a sentence in its own right. The difference doesn’t matter. In 
both cases, the parallel structures suck the reader on to the 
end of the sentence. 

Parallel pronouncements multiply the power of a writer’s 
conclusion and leave it clanging where he wants it to clang: In 
his reader’s ear. Shakespeare, in Act 1V of Timon of Athens, 
wanted Timon to express his disgust for men’s thievery. He 
made Timon speak in metaphors, and each metaphor was a 
ringing parallel to another: 

The sun's a thief; and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea; the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun; 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears; the earth’s a thief 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement: each thing’s a thief 

The statements about sun, moon, sea and earth are 
parallel variations on one theme and, like the numbers in a 
column of figures or the progression of a symphony, they 
build toward a sum and, together, move toward a logical, 
musical conclusion. There is order in mathematics, order in 
musical composition, order in the best prose. (“If you want to 
know how to write fugues, write fugues,” the Canadian 
composer Healey Willan said in 1972. And | say, “If you want 
to know how to write parallel structures in the English 
language, write parallel structures in the English language.”) 

Hardhat conservatives and woolly-headed liberals, reds 
and rednecks, polemicists and idealists, hatchetmen and 
clergymen, they've all discovered for themselves the power 
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and the punch ofthe neatly turned parallel structure. Anyone 
who takes writing seriously, and tries to write well for some 
part of every day, eventually discovers its persuasive charms. 
“We are governed by aset of drivellers,” a pamphleteer stated 
in Halifax in 1820, “from whom we can expect no remedy but 
in poison, no relief but in death.” Good parallel structures do 
not tolerate waffling and, speaking of such matters, an author 
of The Waffle Manifesto, Melville H. Watkins, got off a 
pretty good parallel structure himself at an NDP convention 
in 1969: “Continentalism and capitalism have gone together 
in the past; independence and socialism must go together in 
the future.” 

Stephen Leacock was less friendly toward socialist thought. 
Indeed, one of his better parallel structures was this terse 
explanation of the difference between socialism and com- 
munism: “It’s only that a socialist shares the workroom anda 
communist shares the bathroom.” J.S. Woodsworth, a founder 
of Canadian socialism, was also a mean hand with a parallel 
structure, if not at prophecy: “Last century made the world.a 
neighborhood; this century must make it a brotherhood.” _ 

Woodsworth, though a shade more saintly than many 
MPs, was a politician; and political life breeds parallel 
structures as though they were mushrooms in a rain forest. 
This is because they have a sonorous tone to them, as though 
they were echoing in the halls of destiny. “We shall fight,” 
Winston Churchill told the British House of Commons in 
June of 1940. He said it seven times before reaching his 
jut-jawed conclusion: “We shall never surrender.” In 1941, he 
told the Canadian House of Commons, “We have not 
journeyed all this way across the centuries, across the oceans, 
across the mountains, across the prairies, because we are 
made of sugar candy.” 

Twenty years later, John Fitzgerald Kennedy spoketo the 
Canadian Parliament and he, too, flashed an impressive set of 
parallel structures: “Geography has made us neighbors. 
History has made us friends. Economics has made _ us 
partners. And necessity has made us allies. Those whom 
nature hath so joined together, let no man put asunder.” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, a believer in “Canada first, Canada last, and 
Canada always,” may well have been this country’s most 
accomplished public practitioner of parallel structures: “I am 
branded in Quebec as a traitor to the French, and in Ontario 
as a traitor to the English. In Quebec I am branded as a 
jingoist, and in Ontario as a separatist. In Quebec I am 
attacked as an Imperialist, and in Ontario as an anti- 
Imperialist. | am neither. | am a Canadian.” 

Parallel structures may be an effective prose trick because 
they’re in tune with our divine impulse to put our thoughts in 
order, and to draw meaning from the arrangement. If they’re 
the stuff of grandeur, eloquence, clarity, focus and epigrams 
in prose, they’re also so rooted in the processes of our thinking 
that they’re essential to some of our jokes. Comedians use 
parallel structures to explain the difference between Scots and 
Irish, Jews and Gentiles, blacks and whites; to mock Newfies, 
Poles and Bulgarians; to give you the good news and the bad 
news. Parallel structures are proper packaging for the display 
of arguments, instructions, similarities, differences, contra- 
dictions, riddles, wise old sayings. 

They are the meat of yet another of Harry Bruce’s 
Arbitrary Rules of Competent Prose in English. Earlier 
lessons have urged would-be masters of the language to Think 
Active with respect to their verbs and and to Think Small with 
respect to their choice of words in general. They should also 
Think Parallel. They should Think Parallel with respect to the 
shapes of their clauses and phrases. They should Think 
Parallel with respect to their arrangement within sentences of 
those clauses and phrases. They should Think Parallel with 
respect to the shapes of their sentences. Think Parallel with 
respect to their arrangement within paragraphs of those 
sentences. They should remember too, however, that—as this 
paragraph goes out of its way to prove—it’s always possible to 
have too much of a good thing. : 
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Sailing holidays aren't just for the 
filthy rich. You can charter a yacht 
in the Caribbean for less than you’ 
pay to sit around a crowded hotel 


pool. Better still, get a job on a boat 














A winter sailing holiday is surely the 
most restful, restorative and romantic 
activity ever invented. And it’s not just 
for the filthy rich. In the Caribbean, 
you can rent a yacht—complete with 
competent crew and cook, and fully 
stocked with food, booze and sports 
equipment—for less than you would 
pay to burn to a crisp around a crowded 
hotel pool at one of those island resorts 
that look like clones of Miami Beach. — 

They call it bareboat chartering 
(though I haven’t figured out why), and 
it’s your ticket to the wonders of sailing 
and to the Caribbean itself. The yacht 
becomes your home to take where and 
when you please. Charter packages often 








include the captain, deckhands and an 





















eRe aed cook, as well as copious ~ 


day inasmall space, and in such circum- 
stances even the best of friends can get 
on each other’s nerves. You should also 
remember that although the Caribbean 
is usually benign and predictable, it does 
have its savage side, and seasickness is a 
dreadful vacation affliction. And bare- 
boat chartering is not a luxury holiday; 
you won't have access to ordinary 
conveniences such as a steady stream of 
hot water. 

The key to a reasonably priced sailing 
holiday is to get a group together. For 
example, the North-South Yacht Charter 
Company, operating out of the British 
Virgin Islands, has a boat that sleeps up 
to eight people for $225 a day. For a 
group of eight, that’s only $28 a day 
each. At Charlotte Amalie in the Ameri- 
can Virgin Islands, you can charter a 
boat for six for about $3,200 a week, 
about $500 a person. And that includes 
food, drink and snorkelling and fishing 
equipment. 

If you can’t get enough people 
together, you might consider one of the 
trips offered out of Nassau by the Carib- 
bean Schooner Company. Its 110-foot 
boat takes up to 34 passengers. Each 
person pays $590 for accommodation and 
meals with wine for a week of sailing 
through the Bahamas. 

There’s an even cheaper way to sail: 
Become a crew member on a boat. Last 
year, without any previous sailing know- 
how, I landed a job as cook and fourth 
crew member aboard a 70-foot ketch 
sailing around the West Indies. Besides 
learning everything from the skill of 
celestial navigation to the art of true 
relaxation, I also stumbled upon a wealth 
of cultures and fascinating islands. 

My personal recommendation is an 
ultra-exotic, heart-of-darkness trip to 
Hispaniola, the Caribbean island that 
contains the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti. It was discovered by Columbus in 
1492 when his Santa Maria ran aground 
off the coast. Four hundred and fifty 
years later, Nova Scotia’s famed schooner 
Bluenose met its fate off Hispaniola 
as well. 

On Hispaniola, Bartholomew 
Columbus, brother of Christopher, 
founded Santo Domingo, the oldest city 
in the western hemisphere. On the south 
coast is Puerto Plata, a colonial town 
encircled by clouded mountain peaks 
and gorgeous beaches. It is the place for 
well-to-do Dominicans to spend the 
weekend. A sidewalk café on Puerto 
Plata’s main square is the perfect spot 
for people watching or sipping beer from 
litre bottles of Presidente, my nomination 
as the best beer in the world. At night, 
the bar at the Hotel Castille oozes witha 
romantic, decadent atmosphere, straight 
out of Casablanca. 

A warning note, though: As soon as 
your boat docks, officials will come 
aboard to search for guns, drugs and 
other contraband articles. They’ll expect 
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you to entertain them with drinks and to 


cross their palms discreetly with 
cigarettes, money and bottles of liquor. 
When you go ashore, you should carry 
packages of cigarettes and small bills to 
bribe your way through town, and even 
to persuade dockside officials to let you 
back aboard your boat. 

It’s also not a bad idea to hire one of 
the street imps who hang around the 
pier. They'll give you tours of the town, 
help get supplies or money changed or 
even find a way to rent a car. One of the 
best excursions is to climb Isabella, the 
mountain towering 
over the town, with 
a shrine and tropi- 
cal flower garden 
on top. 

Haiti, the poor- 
est country in the 
western hemisphere, 
is, to my mind, the 
most bizarre place 
onearth. Avoid the 
capital, Port-au- 
Prince. It has been 
so spiffed up for the 
cruise ship crowds 
that you can even 
buy gimmicky tour- 
ist trips to a staged 
voodoo ceremony. 
Go to the south 
coast, instead, and 
sail into the harbor 
at Cap-Haitien for 
a taste of the real 
Haiti. The first thing 
you notice is the 
bold, black-and-red 
stripes of the flags 
that are flying 
everywhere. It is the 
perfect symbol ofa 
black republic 
whose history 1s 
written in blood. 

The linchpin of 
the French Carib- 
bean empire, Haiti & 
was the richest % 
island in the West > 
Indies until a slave - 


revolt resulted inthe Woman from Martinique in Creole costume 


formation of the world’s first black 
republic in 1805. After a steady series of 
bloody revolutions and massacres, 
Francois Duvalier—“Papa Doc”—and 
his sinister paramilitary secret police, the 
Tonton Macoutes, took power. Today, 
banners everywhere sing the praises of 
the current president-for-life, his son 
Jean Claude, “Baby Doc.” 

Here again, a group of officials 
boarded our boat. Without bothering 
with the formalities of a search, they 
Started drinking concoctions of beer, 
scotch, rum and anything else they could 
find on board. Trying to talk in French 
to four very drunk, very huge Haitians— 
who twirled their guns as the haunting, 





primal beat of voodoo drums pounded 
on the distant shore—was unnerving, to 
put it mildly. When they finally stumbled 
away, they assured us that Baby Doc 
would watch over us and be our friends 
for life because of our hospitality. 
Don’t even think of touching the 
food and water ashore, but do take the 
time to walk around the crowded, giant 
slum that makes up Cap-Haitien. 
Actually, there’s little other choice 
but to travel on foot. The roads the 
American Marines built during the 
Roosevelt era have long since been 
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claimed by tropical rainstorms. 

If you have time, visit the great 
Citadelle La Ferriére, a fortress perched 
On a mountain outside town and often 
called the eighth wonder of the world. 

Your real reward for stopping here, 
however, is to discover that this primitive 
country has accomplished something 
Canada has been unable to do—develop 
a distinct, indigenous culture. You can 
pick up magnificent, intricate, mahogany 
carvings and violently colorful folk art 
dirt cheap. Haitian art is pricey in Carib- 
bean shops, and it’s become popular in 
major art centres such as New York and 
Paris, but in Haiti you can still get it in 
exchange for a T-shirt or ballpoint pen. 
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If you love fine food, and you're 
willing to splurge on the occasional meal 
ashore, consider the French islands. Here, 
you can feast on elegant French cuisine, 
occasionally spiced with Caribbean 
cooking in a style loosely known as 
Creole. I met many restaurateurs who'd 
abandoned the south of France to offer 
haute cuisine in the relaxed comfort of 
the Caribbean. St. Martin (or Sint 
Maarten, depending on which side of the 
37-square-mile island you visit) 1s the 
ideal place to line up a yacht and use as 
home base. It’s been peacefully divided 
between the French and Dutch for 300 
years. Philipsburg, on the Sint Maarten 
side, a favorite port of call for cruise 
ships, is a good base for island-hopping 


by boat on day trips. Marigot, onthe St. 
Martin side, has maintained its rural 
charm and is the perfect place to sip café 
au lait or pick up the latest in designer 
fashions from France. 

St. Barthélemey, usually called St. 
Barts, is another nearby French island 
gem. It was once under Swedish rule, 
and the main town is still named 
Gustavia. There, in a fragrant outdoor 
café called Le Hibiscus, I had the most 
decadently lavish meal of my life—five 
heavenly courses with all the wine I 
could drink, graciously served by a 
French couple, for the equivalent of $20 
Canadian. 

From St. Barts you can easily sail to 
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Marigot Bay: A typical Caribbean anchorage for cruise boats 


Martinique and Guadeloupe, the largest 
French islands. Off Guadeloupe, I dis- 
covered a tiny, sheltered isle called Ile 
des Saintes, where you can easily imagine 
you've stumbled into a sleepy French 
village on the Normandy coast. 

These French possessions are also 
the perfect place for English Canadians 
to practise their second language. The 
natives speak the kind of textbook 
French learned in most Canadian 
schools, and, better yet, speak in that 
slow, laid-back Caribbean way, so you 
can grasp every word. 

History buffs could work out another 
kind of itinerary. Stroll among the frag- 
rant bougainvillea on the island of St. 
Eustatius, for example, and explore the 






remnants of its days as a rich port when 
it ran a blockade during the American 
Revolution, or climb an extinct volcano 
for a stunning view of islands such as 
Saba, which seems to float in the distance. 

But if you’ve veen desk-bound and 
are looking for physical exercise, pick up 
your charter in the Bahamas. The aqua- 
marine water around these coral islands 
may make them the very best place in the 
world for snorkelling and scuba diving. 
And the unspoiled Bahamian out-islands, 
accessible only by boat, are perfect for 
wind surfing or spear fishing. 

The cluster of about 100 islands that 
make up the Virgin Islands is another 
good area for a sailing vacation. Char- 


lotte Amalie is the main centre of the 
American Virgins, and its duty-free shops 
are a fun place to fight with passengers 
from a half-dozen cruise ships for every- 
thing from French perfume to. Swiss 
watches. The town is too tacky and 
commercial for my taste, but you can 
easily sail away and enjoy the many 
pristine beaches nearby, or the national 
park on the island of St. John, where you 
can swim along underwater trails winding 
through the coral. 

The British Virgins have no big tourist 
developments. At Roadtown, the main 
settlement on the island of Tortola, 
there’s a wonderful antique store that 
sells old mastheads and other curiosities 


small bar where you can throw back atot 
of Pusser’s rum, the liquid staple of 
British sailors. While doing just that, I 
noticed two familiar pictures on the wall 
of the bar. On closer view, they turned 
out to be Wallace MacAskill prints of 
Peggy’s Cove and the Bluenose, on sale 
here for a small fortune. 

These are just some of the possibilities 
of asailing holiday. Whatever area of the 
Caribbean appeals to you most, your 
travel agent can give you details on the 
options available. 

Then you can start planning your 
escape from the mid-winter blizzards of 
Atlantic Canada. When they arrive, 
wouldn’t you rather be sailing? we 
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from nearby shipwrecks. There’s also a 
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The Loyalist refugees who went south instead of north 
after the American Revolution probably thought so too. 
Landing in the Bahamas, they must have felt like 


castaways in Paradise 


By Jon Everett 


he Loyalists, as everyone knows, 
fled north from the American 
Revolution to the Maritime 
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provinces so they could continue living 
under the British flag. They were diligent, 
resourceful and resolute people, but, 
unfortunately, they lacked one important 





quality: A sense of direction. Loyalists 
with that went south. To the Bahamas. 
Landing on one of the multitude of 
Bahamian islands, these war refugees 
must have felt like castaways in Paradise. 
The Bahamas are what Parks Canada 
might have assembled if you had handed 
them a kit containing 100,000 square 
miles of the Atlantic, 365 days of summer 
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IF ANYTHING IN 
YOUR ROOM'S NOT RIGHT 
AND WE CAN'T FIX IT, 
YOU STAY FREE. 

NO EXCUSES. 


t Holiday Inn, you never have to 
worry about getting a room with 
an annoying inconvenience like faulty 
plumbing. 
Or defective air-conditioning. 
Or a T:V. that’s on the fritz. 


Because, now, at every Holiday Inn, 


you get a written room guarantee. 
Official insurance that your room 
will be clean. 
That everything in it will work 


properly. 
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And that you'll always have 
enough of everything you need. 

Or you don't pay. 

That’s right. 

If you tell us something’s not 
up to snuff, and we can't correct it, or 
move you to another room, your stay 
that night is on us. 

Now, what other hotel chain gives 
you that guarantee? 

For reservations, call, toll-free. 

In B.C. and Alta., 1-(800 )-268-8811. 

In Man., Sask., Ont., PQ. and the 
Maritimes, 1-(800 )-268-8980. 

In Toronto, 486-6400. 

In Montreal, 878-4321. 

Your nearest Holiday Inn or 
your travel agent. 
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sun, a cooling breeze, a billion fish and 5,300 square miles of 
the finest white sand. Arching 750 miles south from the tip of 
Florida to the tip of Cuba, the Bahamas are nature’s Louvre. 
Here plant and tree, bog, rock and coral have been fashioned 
into a collection of island masterpieces, all framed by blue, 
green and turquoise water that turns as transparent as cham- 
pagne as it washes up on cream-colored beaches. 

There are fewer than 20 major islands and only one, 
Andros, is as large as Prince Edward Island. The main island, 
New Providence, site of the capital, Nassau, would fit nicely 


Landmark po ueuse at Hope Town, the Abacos (above left); the post-Christmas ‘‘Junkanoo”’ celebration (right); Treasure Say inerow) 





inside Saint John, N.B. The remaining 
hundreds—some say thousands—are 
too little even by Bahamian standards to 
be called “islands.” They are known as 
cays, pronounced keys. Here the 
Loyalists poured in 200 years ago, 
doubling the population of the Bahamas 
in a few months, just as they did in the 
Maritimes. 

Descendants of the Loyalists can still 
be found in the Bahamas, which achieved 
independence from Britain only nine 
years ago. They’re an ethnic minority 
now. Fully 85% of the country’s 215,000 
inhabitants are of African origin, mostly 
descended from slaves. Until 1967, 
Bahamian blacks were treated as second- 
class citizens, but then they gained poli- 
tical control and are now building a first- 
class country. It’s a country with one 
dominant industry, powered by sun, 
wind and water: Tourism. 

About two million tourists fly or sail 
every year to the Bahamas, most heading 
for the casinos of old Nassau or new 
Freeport on Grand Bahama Island. The 
Loyalist influence is stronger on other, 
more tranquil islands—the Abacos, for 
example, where thousands of Loyalists 
settled. The Abacos, northeast of New 
Providence, are two adjoining islands 
shaped like a boomerang and fringed by 
cays. If you take a small ferry boat east 
of Great Abaco Island to Green Turtle 
Cay, you'll find New Plymouth, a village 
strikingly reminiscent of Loyalist towns 
in the Maritimes such as St. Andrews, 
N.B., and Shelburne, N.S. Except for 
the palm trees. 

New Plymouth, which is filled with 
clapboard houses, picket fences, tropical 
flowers and narrow streets, was once a 
major town in the Bahamas with a few 
thousand residents. But that was too 
many for the nine-square-mile cay to 
support, and eventually some moved to 
Florida. Today there are 10 small hotels 
on the cay, but only 400 permanent 
residents. Next year, New Plymouth will 
celebrate the bicentennial of its Loyalist 
landing. It’s developing a Loyalist 
Memorial Sculpture Gardens, featuring 
lifesize bronze figures of a Loyalist girl 
and a Slave girl in the bow of a landing 
boat. The village already has a privately 
operated Loyalist Museum. 

In Miss Emily’s Blue Bee Bar across 
from the old burial grounds, you'll prob- 
ably get to know more Bahamians in an 
hour than in a week anywhere else. 
Every tourist who goes there, it seems, 
pastes a calling card on the walls or on 
the ceiling; some even leave driver’s 
licences or charge cards. While I was 
there, Miss Emily’s 23-year-old daughter, 
Violet Cooper, explained, in between 
serving Goombay Smashes, the meaning 
of the blue, yellow and black of the 
Bahamian flag. “Blue is for the sea,” she 
said. “Yellow, forthe sun. And black, for 
the color of the people.” 

Two airports serve the Abacos; one 
at Treasure Cay, which is the jumping- 
off point for Green Turtle Cay, and one, 
26 miles south, at Marsh Harbour. They 
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can be reached from Nassau by the 
national carrier, Bahamasair, or from 
Florida by three airlines. Treasure Cay, 
not a cay at all but a peninsula, has a 


swank resort hotel with an 18-hole golf 
course and beaches that seem to go on 
for ever. 

Marsh Harbour, with 3,000 residents, 
is the largest town inthe Abacos. There’s 
a Loyalist Shoppe here, up the street 
from the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce and around the corner from 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. It sells leather 
goods, china, jewelry and books about 
the Loyalists. Not far away, Wally Smith, 
who’s from Fredericton, N.B., runs the 
Conch (pronounced konk) Inn, con- 
sisting of a marina, motel, diner and 








restaurant. 

“Living in the north, you like to 
dream of a place like this,” says Smith, 
sitting at a table in his diner while a CB 
radio, the main communications link in 
the Bahamas, crackles in the background. 
Smith, who used to come to Nassau in 
the Fifties, bought land in Marsh 
Harbour for a vacation home, then 
chucked his Montreal-based business, 
moved down permanently and developed 
the marina. The seafood dishes he and 
his wife, Phyllis, serve are so terrific they 
were featured in Gourmet magazine. 
Many of his guests are American boats- 
men. It’s only 55 miles over open sea 
from Key West, Fla., to West End, 
Grand Bahama. 
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From Marsh Harbour, you can catch 
a ferry to Man-’O-War Cay, another 
Loyalist settlement. People here have 
been known for years as boatbuilders, 
turning out handsomely crafted wooden 
dinghies that remain in demand despite 
the popularity of fibreglass. Lindsay 
Scott, a Canadian in his late 70s who has 
become the unofficial ambassador of the 
Abacos, lives a few miles outside 
the settlement. Until the Sixties, Scott 
was a Hamilton, Ont., businessman. 
Then his wife died. “I was sitting in my 
apartment being miserable,” he recalls. 
“And I said to myself I can be just as 
miserable in the Bahamas.” Despite his 
thick white beard, Scott looks as though 
he’s found in the Bahamas what Ponce 
de Leén couldn’t find a few centuries 
ago—the Fountain of Youth. His eyes 
twinkle; in shorts, his tanned body 
appears as fit as a man 20 years younger. 
“] haven’t been miserable here at all,” he 
says. “On the contrary.” 

Scott’s home is in a very narrow part 
of the cay, with a pier not far beyond his 
front porchand a beach on the other side 
of the trees. He’s fired with an evangelist’s 
desire to spread the word of his Abaco 
heaven. He publishes Abaco Life, a 
semi-annual newspaper, and travels 
widely promoting the Abacos. They offer, 
he says, “the quiet, unspoiled way of life 
where everyone is friendly.” 

In that sense, the Abacos are not 
much different from much of the Mari- 
times. There are other similarities as 
well: Most banks are Canadian; the 
money carries the Queen’s picture; U.S. 
TV programs are the most popular; and 
you hear French spoken in the streets. 
The French, a dialect called Creole, is 
the language of the Haitians who come 
here to work. ~ 

For travellers coming to play, the 
Abacos’ balm and calm may appeal less 
than Nassau’s lights and sights. Life in 
such appropriately named places as 
Green Turtle Cay may move at a crawl, 
but in Nassau it hops, like a bunny, the 
kind that throws the dice at the Playboy 
Casino at Cable Beach. No high-minded 
Loyalists settled first in Nassau, but 
pirates: Blackbeard and Henry Morgan, 
and their female counterparts, Anne 
Bonney and Mary Read, who used to 
strip to the waist before leading boarding 
parties. The pirates may have gone, but 
Nassau is infested with the equally lar- 
cenous ‘“‘one-arm bandits’’—slot 
machines—at the Playboy Casino and 
over at the Britannia Beach Hotel on 
Paradise Island. There are bare breasts 
around too, at the Britannia on otherwise 
lavishly attired showgirls performing in 
a Vegas spectacular called Night of the 
Buccaneers. 

Paradise Island is linked to Nassau 
by a bridge, but it’s more interesting to 
take the ferry. Someone with a guitar 


may serenade you on the way over, and | 


when you arrive, someone on the dock 
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may try to sell you cocaine. Carol 
Zuckovsky, a 22-year-old, green-eyed 
blonde from New Jersey, is the lead 
dancer in the Britannia show, which has 
a cast of 31 dancers and two horses. 
After a few years in the Bahamas, Carol 
spells Zuckovsky with a “zed” not a 
“zee” and says she wouldn’t have wanted 
to launch her dancing career anywhere 
else. She got the job when she spotted an 
ad in Variety magazine and went to 
Atlantic City, N.J., to audition—with 
thousands of others—for the owners, 
Resorts International. The show, a liber- 
tine interpretation of Bahamian history, 
combines live performance with film. 

If the Britannia Beach is fun, Nassau 
also offers the fantastic: Terraced gar- 
dens, with a 14th-century cloister built 
by monks in France and reassembled 
stone by stone; three massive forts with 
cannons and dungeons; flamingos, the 
national bird of the Bahamas, strutting 
around the Adastra Gardens; fish and 
dolphins at the Seafloor Aquarium; a 
variegated dream of flowers at the 
Botanical Gardens; and food—conch 
and citrus, cane sugar and spice. 

Conch, a little mollusc ina big, fancy 
shell, is king in the Bahamas and DeYnza 
Burrows is King Conch. He is a kitchen 
wizard, of medium height, in a fancy 
straw hat. Burrows has come up with 
hundreds of conch recipes for everything 
from burgers to pies. He cans conch 
products, such as chowder, and goes 
around the world promoting both conch 
and the Bahamas. Burrows says the key 
to successful commercial distribution in 
cans and to restaurants is to keep the 
conch from hardening. “I had to find a 
way to make the skin tender. About 10 
years ago, I learned how to tenderize it, 
to make it as tender as butter.” Bahamian 
dishes, he says, are not only tasty, but 
nutritious. “We use a lot of vegetables in 
our cooking...lime juices, onions, 
peppers, thyme, celery, tomatoes.” And 
if conch isn’t available—the Italians 
called it sconge//li—Canadians can still 
use his recipes by substituting scallops, 
shrimp or clams. 

Down in the outdoor Straw Market 
in Nassau, vendors hawk T-shirts pro- 
claiming “It’s Better in the Bahamas” 
along with handmade baskets and hats. 
To different people, different Bahamian 
islands are best. Christopher Columbus 
discovered America and became immor- 
tal when he sighted San Salvador. Ernest 
Hemingway based The Old Man and the 
Sea on his fishing experiences at Bimini. 
Prince Charles and Princess Diana love 
to splash about Eleuthera. 

To Charles Berlitz, the Bahamas are 
special for another reason. In his book 
The Bermuda Triangle he chronicled dis- 
appearances of planes and appearances 
of UFOs over Bahamian waters. For- 
tunately, you can goto the Bahamas, not 
see a UFO and still have a vacation that 
is truly out of this world. ; 
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UTUMN GOLD 


Our rich Maritime landscape 
blessed once more with the 
vibrant splash of warm hues 
scattered everywhere...and 
yet another plentiful harvest. 


Verdent fields and orchards 
overflow with the wholesome 
fullness of lush vegetables 
and sumptuous fruit. Crisp 
refreshing apples, juicy blue- 
berries, savory squash, tasty 
com, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
the world’s finest potatoes. 


Then, for hearty appetites 
there’s the tender succulence of 
our nutritious Maritime beef, 
lamb, pork and poultry... 
or the Seb choice of seafoods 
from our fertile oceans. 


Creamy butter, cheeses, 
baked ects and desserts top off 
meals filled with flavourful 


goodness. 


Share in the farm-fresh 
abundance of our golden land 
now...at any one of over sixty 
conveniently located Save-Easy 
stores throughout the Maritimes. 
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..your harvest value store. 
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The calypso charm of 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Whether you re looking for action in Trinidad’s swinging 
nightspots or peace and quiet among the swaying palms of 
Tobago, you wont be bored in this lovely, two-island nation 





By Robert Stewart 


ou're pale and stale and put upon, 
and you've had it up to here with 
the Canadian winter. You'd 
mortgage your kids for a couple of weeks 
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in the tropical sun. Away from your 
work, away from the noise, away from 
people. Doing nothing. Absolutely 
nothing at all. 


Somehow you scrape together the 


aay eect 





money and time, and land on some 
Caribbean island. You spend the first 
few days basking on the beach, taking 
the occasional dip in the surf. In the 
evenings you sip rum punch in the hotel 
bar and chat with a nice couple from 
Toronto. You play some golf or tennis. 
You read last year’s best seller. Then it 
hits you: You’re bored out of your mind, 
and you’re stuck there for another week. 
The sad fact is that you can quickly 
tire of doing nothing, and there is nothing 
much to do in many sunny island hide- 
aways. This is not the case in Trinidad 
and Tobago, an unusual two-island na- 
tion with a population of over a million, 
occupying a little less land than P.E.I. 
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YOU. 


ong Y 
can,help the 
refugees of 


Latin America 
... LODAY 


If you could meet the refugees and see their living condi- 
tions, you would be concerned for their lives. But you would also 
be uplifted by their ability to care for each other. 

War, hunger and oppression are in the headlines. Bad as it 
allis...there is hope. The refugees have an untold story of strength, 
ingenuity and self-reliance. 


Self-help is Effective Aid 


The refugees are working hard to become self-sufficient. 
You and OXFAM-Canada are helping them succeed today. 

Food, medicine and education are priorities. But that’s just 
the beginning. OXFAM helps fight the causes of poverty, preventing 
problems, not just patching-up. 

Wherever OXFAM-Canada works, whole communities are 
helped. Seeds and tools are part of a long-term approach. Aid goes 
directly to the people, not through governments or middlemen. 
The skills, knowledge and experience of the local people are 
always respected. In the end, equality, justice, and participation in 
decision-making are essential to change. 

From the refugee camps of Central America to the new 
nations of Southern Africa, OXFAM-Canada offers you an intelligent 
way to help. And it’s easy. Pick up a phone and call toll free right 
now. Or write us today. Your tax-deductible donation to OXFAM- 
Canada will make a difference. 








Eve witness testimony by Canadian MP’s 
Three members of parliament saw OXFAM’s work in a 
refugee camp in Honduras. their comments: 


“Thousands are fleeing brutal, repressive wars with nothing. 
Now refugees are building new lives. Making clothes. Producing 
clay cooking pots. Weaving Hammocks for the sick to sleep in.” 
—Warren Almand, Lib. MP, Montreal 
“Adults and children are learning to read and write for the 
first time.” 
: —Joe Reid PC MP, St. Catherines 
“Growing food for themselves is vital. Third world people 


want to be self-reliant. It fills me with hope.” | Ct 
—Rev. Dan Heap, NDP MP, Toronto Photo credit: T. Draimin 


OXFAM-Canada, Box 18,000 A, Ottawa. Phone toll free 800 268-1121 
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Trinidad has to be one of the liveliest 
places on earth; its frenetic and sophis- 
ticated capital, Port of Spain, is the 
Hong Kong of the West Indies. In con- 
trast, Tobago, a 10-minute shuttle flight 
away, is a tranquil tropical isle straight 
out of the old travelogues. Said to be the 
stomping ground of the real-life Robin- 
son Crusoe, it’s a feast of swaying palm 
trees, azure waters, golden beaches and 
peace and quiet. 

On a recent trip, my girl and I chose 
to sample Port of Spain first, retire for a 
few days’ breather in Tobago, then return 
to tour the rest of Trinidad. We checked 
into the Trinidad Hilton, which makes a 
good decompression chamber between 
Canadian and the more relaxed local 
standards of efficiency. Port of Spain is 
set ina horseshoe of high green hills, and 
the Hilton is artfully built into the side of 
one of these. It overlooks the Queen’s 
Park Savannah, a gracious green space 
of three square miles devoted to horse 
racing, cricket and other sports. 

From the balcony of our room, we 
immediately became acquainted with 
two of the most common sounds on the 
island—the raucous call of the cheeky 
yellow kiskadee and the silvery tones of a 
steel band rehearsing somewhere down 
in the city. The use of oil drums as 
musical instruments is a local innovation, 
as is the calypso and the limbo dance. 
Scratch a Trinidadian and you have a 
musical performer, as we found later on 
when we attended a remarkably polished 
musical comedy written and staged by 
the ordinary folks of a suburban neigh- 
borhood. 

You hear the infectious rhythms of 
calypso and steel band music everywhere 
at every waking hour in Port of Spain, 
and waking hours extend to two or three 
in the morning. Every second person on 
the street, it seems, carries around a big 
Jupanese portable radio-cassette player, 
turned up full blast. 

Apart from this captivating racket, 
the most striking thing on the teeming 
streets of Port of Spain is the parade of 
faces of all pigments and casts of feature. 
This reflects Trinidad’s checkered history, 
which began to be recorded when Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered and named 
it on his third voyage to the Americas in 
1498. The island then was populated by 
Amerindians, who were subsequently 
submerged in waves of new arrivals, 
including Spaniards, Portuguese, French, 
English, African slaves, Hindu and Mos- 
lem Indian laborers, Chinese coolies, 
Middle Eastern traders, South Americans 
and European refugees. 

The mingling of the races has pro- 
duced a robust hybrid culture. Steel 
band music, for instance, owes its basic 
beat to the drumming of the African 
majority, but the melodies have Latin 
American and Indian overtones. The 
cuisine—featuring such delicacies as 
calaloo and cow heel soup—combines 
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Creole and Indian flavors. The favorite 
dish, roti, is Indian cooking witha West 
Indian twist—a kind of crépe filled with 
hot curried chicken or meat, preferably 
goat. 

But although the constituent races 
have blended well enough to form a 
distinctive nationality, they have also 
stuck sufficiently to their own traditions 
to maintain a spicy diversity. The land- 
scape bristles with the towers of various 
Christian churches, Hindu temples and 
Moslem mosques, often on the same 
street. 

Port of Spain’s cosmopolitan makeup 








has given it a range of good restaurants 
unequalled elsewhere in the Caribbean— 
Chinese, Indian, Creole, French and 
old-fashioned English. Two of the most 
popular eating spots in town are Italian 
(Luciano’s), and Polynesian (the Tiki 
Village atop the Kapok Hotel). 
Trinidad’s dazzling variety applies 
not only to its uncommonly handsome 
human population, but to its ecology. 
Geologically, it is a fragment of South 
American soil severed from that conti- 
nent eons ago. On an excursion to 
Gasparee Island, a half-hour’s drive west 
of Port of Spain, we could see the 
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coastline of Venezuela perhaps 20 miles 
away. This proximity has endowed Trini- 
dad with a great number of living things 
of South American origin in addition to 
those normally found in the Caribbean. 

For example, an astonishing 700 
varieties of orchid grow here, many of 
which we saw in the orchid houses of the 
splendid Botanical Gardens. There are 
also 622 species of butterfly and 60 
species of bats, some of which we dis- 
turbed while climbing around in Gas- 
paree Island’s spectacular deep caves. 

The Botanical Gardens, where you 
are greeted by a sign warning “beware of 
falling nuts,” has one of the world’s 
largest collections of tropical trees. 
Notable among the local species are 
immortelles, pouis, flamboyants and 
frangipanis. The lush beauty of their 
blossoms makes this spacious park a 
photographer’s delight. 

Next door is the Emperor’s Park 
Zoo, with its extensive collection of 
indigenous wildlife. Here you can takea 
close look at creatures normally found 
only in the jungly back country: The 
cayman crocodile, boas and poisonous 
snakes, deer-like brockets, wild hogs, 
manicou opossums and a kind of marten 
known in the Trinidadian French patois 
as chien bois. 

The patois, still widely spoken, is a 
holdover from the 18th century, when 
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most of the settlers were French speaking 
despite the fact that Trinidad was a 
Spanish colony. The British conquered 
it bloodlessly in 1797, and it remains a 
member of the Commonwealth. Much 
of the architecture in Port of Spain is in 
the British imperial tradition. The impos- 
ing public buildings are less evocative of 
England than of India in the heyday of 
the Raj. 

There are some glorious examples of 
Victorian and Edwardian gingerbread 


“Trinidad and Tobago are 
so full of interesting things, 
you'd really have to work at 
it to be bored in this country” 


about, but the city is so polyglot that no 
single architectural heritage is dominant. 
The many mansions bordering the 
Savannah are in a mish-mash of styles, 
including French classic, Gothic, Moor- 
ish, Rhenish, and Venetian. For an inside 
view of how the other half used to live in 
Port of Spain, we had an excellent curry 
in Mangal’s, an Indian restaurant in a 
dignified old mansion. 

The number of big houses in this city 
of 80,000 indicates that Trinidad has 
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always been more prosperous than its 
island neighbors. Once, the wealth was 
concentrated among the planters, traders, 
and industrialists such as the family 
that owns the Angostura bitters com- 
pany. In recent years, it has become 
more evenly spread. 

The nation is the beneficiary of off- 
shore oil deposits, which have added to 
the rich income historically derived from 
having the world’s largest source of 
asphalt. The oil boom has sparked an 
explosion in consumer spending. Every- 
body seems to drive a brand new Toyota 
or Escort. As a result, Trinidadians 
don’t talk about traffic, but about “the 
traffic jam”—a chronic condition on the 
main roads and narrow streets of Port 
of Spain. 

Tourism is a relatively minor force in 
the economy. Unlike some other West 
Indians, Trinidadians have no cause to 
kow-tow to tourists; on the other hand, 
they have no cause to resent them or to 
approach them in a surly way. Before | 
left on this trip, Michael Martinez of the 
Trinidad and Tobago Tourist Board in 
Toronto told me, “Our people treat 
tourists as guests in their country.” So it 
proved. Thus, a snack bar operator who 
had once lived in Canada insisted on 
treating us to a breakfast of buljol—a 
tangy mixture of smoked swordfish, 
shallots and lime juice—and fragrant 
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native coffee. A taxi driver with whom 
we had struck up a conversation on the 
street offered to take us for atour of the 
city for free. He took us to the old British 
bastion of Fort George, where we were 
reminded that Port of Spain’s name 
echoes its chief occupation. In the Gulf 
of Paria 1,000 feet below, a dozen or so 
big ships hung at anchor, waiting for 
berths among the well-equipped port 
facilities that stretch for several miles. 

Like all port cities, Port of Spain has 
its rough side. We had a Carib beer ina 
classic tin-roofed waterfront dive out of 
the pages of Rex Beach. Rubbydubs lay 
sleeping it off in the doorways of ware- 
houses smelling powerfully of spices. 
For safety’s sake it is best to enjoy the 
raffish delights of the downtown water- 
front district by day. Nocturnal street 
crime lately has been on the rise all over 
the city, and the police have a special 
squad to combat it. We had been blithely 
prowling the byways of Port of Spain for 
several nights before a smart young cop 
politely warned us to stay on the well- 
populated main thoroughfares. 

All the streets fill up at Carnival time, 
a movable feast celebrated each year just 
before Ash Wednesday. Steel bands 
rehearse and local folk prepare costumes 
and floats for months before this colossal 
bacchanal. It’s two days of round-the- 
clock revelry culminating in a vast 
parade to calypso and steel band music. 
Such is its drawing power that Canadians 
who wish to take it in should make their 
travel and hotel reservations at least a 
year in advance. 

I can testify, however, that Port of 
Spain swings at any time of year, having 
done the rounds of the calypso discos, 
the outdoor steel band yards and the 
bars and nightclubs. When we had had 
our fill of the high life in the capital, 
we took one of the hourly shuttle flights 
to Tobago (a ferry boat also makes the 
run daily). 

We settled into the Blue Haven Hotel 
just outside Scarborough, the principal 
town on the island. Until recently this 
charming old place had been left to rack 
and ruin by its absentee owners, but it 
has been lovingly brought back to life by 
a Canadian-educated entrepreneur 
named Brian Smith and manager André 
Thomas, a native Tobagonian hotelier 
who worked for some time with Club 
Méditerranée. 

Along with interesting local fare in 
its open-air dining room and bathing on 
a perfect, palm-lined beach, the Blue 
Haven offers fishing, snorkelling and 
scuba-diving expeditions. I decided to 
go fishing when the guide, Ronald 
Ramos, assured me: “You're bound to 
catch something—wahoo, kingfish, 
maybe a tarpon or a barracuda. We 
never go out without bringing back 
something.” Little did he know that, 
when it comes to fishing, I am a jinx to 
all concerned except the fish. 

Off we went in a big open boat, 
cruising along the scenic windward coast. 
We fished and fished; not a bite. After a 
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couple of hours of this, | took a swim 
with a snorkel to view the swarms of 
brilliant tropical fish on Angel Reef, 
near the northeast end of the island. 
They were all the fish I was to see 
that day. 

Whether the tropical fish are prettier 


and more plentiful on Angel Reef than 
on the more celebrated Buccoo Reef is a 
hot subject among the locals. Buccoo 
Reef is more accessible to the average 
tourist: There you can wade on the coral 
floor with a mask and snorkel or view 
the iridescent pageant of fish from a boat 
with a glass bottom. Either way, the 
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fantastic color combination of the fish 
and coral is a spectacle not to be missed. 

One sunny day we took a taxi ride 
around the island. This is not as extrava- 
gant as it sounds, since the whole place is 
only about 20 miles long and seven miles 
wide. Our driver, Calvin Isaacs, proved 
to be extraordinarily knowledgeable. “A 
rufus-vented chachalaca,” he pronounced 
as a bird flew over the narrow highway. 
“A gloricidia tree...ixora...bougain- 
villea.... There’s acornbird nest. It looks 
like a sock hung out to dry.” 

The road winds along the hilly rim of 
the east coast like a roller coaster, its 
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twists and turns bringing breathtaking 
vistas of sparkling blue bays with hook- 
winged frigate birds wheeling high above 
the water. Scattering chickens and sheep 
in our path, we made our way to Speyside, 
where Little Tobago Island, containing 
the only flock of birds of paradise in the 
western hemisphere, looms out of the 
water nearby. 

The high point of the expedition was 
the highest point in Tobago—a dizzying 
pinnacle with the magnificent Man-O’- 
War Bay spread out like a royal blue 
carpet about a mile ahead of us. Tobago 
has been fought over 31 times among the 
Spanish, Dutch, English and French, 
not to mention uncounted battles 
between rival pirate bands that once 
made this convenient spot on the Spanish 
Main their haven. Man-O’-War Bay, 
where the fleets would muster before and 
after battle, is one of the world’s great 
natural anchorages for sailing ships. 

The island’s piratical past is reflected 
in the name of the long broad knife used 
by the banana and cocoa harvesters— 
the cutlass. Cutlasses swinging at their 
sides, men walk the roads barefoot, 
some accompanying loaded donkeys. 
The women use their heads as a medium 
of transport, balancing baskets of pigeon 
peas and breadfruit. In the tidy village of 
Charlotteville on Man-O’-War Bay, a 
score of muscular, bare-backed men 
hand-haul a vast net onto the beach for 
their daily catch of fish. 

These simple ways contrast with life 
in the big hotels on the southwest corner 
of the island. Resorts such as the Mount. 
Irvine Bay, the Radisson Crown and the 
Turtle Beach are meccas of air-condi- 
tioned luxury, with restaurants boasting 
international cuisine, lavish ballrooms, 
hairdressing salons, and a superb golf 
course nearby. My personal pick of the 
high-class hotels we looked into was the 
Arnos Vale, a stately place where mot- 
mots, bananaquits and humming birds 
flit among the trees surrounding the 
terrace. At night, there’s barbecue beach 
parties with limbo dancing to steel bands. 

We left Tobago with resigned reluc- 
tance. We'd been offered a chance to 
tour the island of Trinidad with the 
official photographer for the Trinidad 
and Tobago Tourist Board, Junia Brown. 
Junia makes botha hobby and a vocation 
of driving the back roads of Trinidad in 
search of good pictures for the board’s 
tourist literature. He took us to some 
out-of-the-way villages consisting of 
nothing but the inevitable one-room 
rum shop and a handful of huts. He also 
took us to San Fernando, which—despite 
its position as the centre of the nation’s 
oil industry—turned out to be a charming 
place with a Spanish air about it, a 
cleaner version of a market town in 
Mexico. Its old houses are elaborately 
decorated with wooden fretwork, a 
Trinidadian specialty. 

High on a hill, we stopped at a 
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wooden church built by the Capuchin 
monks in 1879. Here we viewed the 
Black Madonna of Mount Stratton, a 
rare and beautiful piece of native statu- 
ary. Across from the church, sugar cane 
fields stretched to the far horizon: 
Trinidadians make good use of all the 
arable land available. Even the mangrove 
swamps we passed on the approaches to 
Mayaro Bay yield an edible harvest—the 
tiny, flavorful oysters found in the sub- 
merged roots of the trees. 

The seemingly endless white beach at 
Mayaro is equalled in length only by 
another pristine beach farther north at 
Manzilla. We stopped there to gather sea 
Shells; they come in hundreds of forms. 
Manzilla Bay can be reached by car from 
Port of Spain within about an hour, “the 
traffic jam” permitting. Both Manzilla 
and Mayaro are somewhat short of 
tourist accommodation, which makes 
them less popular than the beaches on 
the northeast coast. These beaches, 
notably Maracas and Los Cuevas, were 
among the sights we did nor see in 
Trinidad: There are just too many of 
them to cover on one short visit. | 
particularly regret not having made it to 
the Asa Wright Bird Sanctuary, where 
the red ibises flock, or to the fabulous 
Nylon Pool off the Tobago coast. 

But I suppose that proves my original 
point—Trinidad and Tobago are so full 
of interesting things, you'd really have to 
work at it to be bored in this country. Its 
combination of tourist attractions is 
unique in the Caribbean—or, for that 
matter, in the world. tS 











What it costs 


G etting there is half the expense of a 
trip to Trinidad and Tobago. At last 
report, the rockbottom price of a return 
ticket on Air Canada between Halifax 
and Port of Spain was $573. That goes 
up to $712 when the tourist season starts 
ECC lS. 

Your best bet is to have a travel agent 
arrange a package tour, including hotel 
accommodation. Tours originate from 
Toronto, but you can get a discount on 
the fare between that city and your 
Starting point. A typical tour of seven 
days in Tobago and four days in Trinidad 
should run about $1,000 per person in 
the off season and $1,200 in season. 

Once you've arrived, you'll find prices 
remarkably similar to those in Canada. 
The T-T dollar hovers around 50 cents 
Canadian, so it’s easy to keep track. 
Bargains are to be found in little, local 
restaurants, in the duty-free shops of 
Port of Spain and among the tailors 
who’ll whip you up a Suit in 24 hours. On 
balance, though, you'll likely spend 
roughly the same amount for the same 
thing as you would here. 
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Good grief! It’s the Great Pumpkin 


The pumpkins in your patch may not be as great as Howard 
Dill’s, but you can still turn them into some fine meals. These 
versatile vegetables can become everything from soup to dessert 


By Pat Lotz 


f Cinderella’s fairy godmother had 

used a pumpkin from Howard Dill’s 

patch, it would probably have turned 
into a Mack truck instead of a coach. 
Dill, a Windsor, N.S., beef farmer, has 
an impressive sideline in giant pumpkins. 
For the last three years he has won the 
United States Pumpkin Championship 
in Philadelphia, setting new records each 
time. Last October, his winning pumpkin 
hit 493'4 pounds at the 1981 Canadian 
Weigh-in, measured 30 inches high, 44 
inches wide, with a circumference of 
over 10 feet. Because of dehydration en 
route to the U.S. contest, its weight there 








Champion pumpkin grower Dill 


registered 469!4 pounds, still enough to 
overcome all the competition. I asked 
Dillin September if he hoped to beat his 
own record again. “Well...each year I say 
I'll be happy if I can duplicate my 
previous record, but we’ll see.” Since his 
Atlantic Giant seeds are now being 
marketed (four American seed houses, 
as well as one in Britain, are distributing 
them), he may have tougher competition. 
“I’ve been getting calls every day from 
people in the States who bought seeds 
from me. They’re getting very excited 
about the possibility of getting the title 
back to the States.” 

For pumpkin growers anxious to 
increase the size of their vegetables, Dill 
recommends that when they prune back 
after the fruit has set, they “make sure 
there are enough leaves to feed the 
developing fruit...each leaf is responsible 
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for up to four pounds of weight in your 
pumpkin.” And remember, “It takes 
time and effort and lots of patience to get 
the big one.” 

Most of us pick up pumpkins from a 
store rather than a backyard. When 
you're choosing a pumpkin, look for one 
that’s firm, free of blemishes, bright 
orange in color and heavy for its size. 
Three pounds of fresh pumpkin will 
usually yield three cups of cooked, 
mashed pumpkin. 

To cook the pumpkin, cut it open, 
remove the seeds, then cut it into small 
pieces and peel. Drain, mash and use for 
any of the recipes that follow. Or, add 
some butter, pepper, salt and as many 
small cubes of old cheddar as you like. 
Stir over medium heat until the cheese 
has almost melted and serve as a 
vegetable. 

~ Pumpkin Soup 

For this, and the other recipes here, 

canned pumpkin can be substituted for 


fresh. 


2 tbsp. butter 
'4 cup chopped green onion 
1 clove garlic, finely chopped 
2'4 cups chicken broth 
2'4 cups cooked, mashed pumpkin 
salt, pepper to taste 
| cup evaporated milk 

Sauté onion and garlic over medium 
heat until soft but not brown. Add 
pumpkin, stir in chicken broth, pepper 
and salt, blending together well. Bring to 
a boil, lower heat and simmer for 15 
minutes. Add evaporated milk and re- 
heat, but do not boil. You may, if you 
wish, put the pumpkin mixture through 
a blender before adding the milk, and 
serve chilled, sprinkled with finely 
chopped parsley. Serves 6-8. 

Pumpkin and Apricot Pudding 

Instead of sweet potatoes, serve the 
following dish with your Thanksgiving 
turkey this year. 
1'4 cups cooked, mashed pumpkin 
3 eggs, separated 
1 tsp. grated lemon peel 
1 tsp. grated orange peel 
| cup cooked, mashed dried apricots 
'/3 cup brown sugar 
4 cup soft butter 

Beat egg yolks slightly. Stir in lemon 
and orange peel, pumpkin, apricot, sugar 
and butter. Whip egg whites with |4 tsp. 
salt until stiff but not dry, and fold into 
pumpkin/apricot mixture. Pour into a 
greased, oven-proof casserole or soufflé 
dish and bake at 325° F. for 35 minutes. 
Makes 6 servings. 


Old-fashioned Pumpkin Pie 

The following recipe comes from 
Hilda Dill, Howarad’s wife, who cooks it 
for her customers at the Kingsway Inn in 
Windsor. ? 
2 large eggs 
2 cups cooked, mashed pumpkin 
1 cup brown sugar 
4 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
| tsp. nutmeg 
4 tsp. ginger 
4 tsp. mace 
12/3 cups light cream 

Heat oven to 425° F. Prepare a 9- 
inch pie shell (unbaked). Beat eggs 
slightly, add remaining ingredients. Pour 
into pie shell. Bake 15 minutes at 425° 
then reduce heat to 350°. Bake until 
knife inserted in centre comes out clean. 
It takes a good hour to bake. With 
pumpkin pie, you use your own favorite 
spices. 


Pumpkin Cake 

You can, if you wish, replace the 
tablespoon of orange juice in the filling — 
with the same amount of Cointreau. 
3 eggs 
| cup sugar 
¥%, cup cooked, mashed pumpkin 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 
¥, cup all-purpose flour 
| heaped tsp. baking powder 
| tsp. each cinnamon, nutmeg 
4 tsp. ginger 
8 oz. cream cheese 
1 tbsp. butter 
1 tbsp. undiluted frozen orange juice 
| cup powdered sugar 
2 tbsp. liquid honey 
1 cup chopped pecans 

In medium bowl, beat eggs until 
frothy and lemon colored. Gradually 
add sugar, beating until mixture is slightly 
thickened. Add the pumpkin and lemon 
juice and mix until well blended. In 
another bowl, combine flour, baking 
powder and spices. Add to pumpkin |. 
mixture and beat until the flour dis- 
appears. Grease a 10x15x1-inch baking 
pan and sprinkle with flour. Pour in 
batter and bake in a 375°F. oven for 
12-15 minutes, or until a toothpick in- 
serted comes out clean. Turn out onto a 
tea towel sprinkled ja powdered sugar, 
and starting at the narrow end, roll up 
towel and cake together. Lay, seam-side 
down, onrack to cool. Meanwhile, blend 
together butter, cream cheese and orange. 
Add sugar, beating until smooth. Unroll 
the cooled cake, spread with filling and 
reroll. Wrap firmly in aluminum foil and 
refrigerate for at least three hours. Un- 
wrap, brush with honey (if you warm the 
honey, it will be easier to spread) and roll 
in chopped nuts. Yields about 10 slices. 
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bungalow may be a low house but 
it’s also a maternity dress. American 
men may be American men but 
they are also stone cairns, erected as 
navigational aids. Some archangels are 
heavenly beings but others are simply 
seals; and, for that matter, some ball- 
rooms are the quarters for the crew on 
sealing vessels. A barnacle, of course, is a 
marine crustacean that clings to a ship’s 
bottom, but it is also a despicable human 
being. You doubtless understand the 
usual meaning of conversations and 
concern but did you know that, in some 
quarters, conversations were flat, cheap 
candies inscribed with such messages as 
“IT love you” and “Be my sweetheart,” 
and that a concern was a bull’s scrotum, 
inflated for use as a football? 

Chop the beam is an expression of 
surprise. One might say, for instance, 
“Well, chop the beam! The University of 
Toronto Press has finally published the 
Dictionary of Newfoundland English 
(DNE).” That’s the book in which I 
learned about beam-chopping, bunga- 
lows, ballrooms, barnacles, how to make 
your own football (you'll also need a 
brine-soaked pig’s bladder), and so on. 

I first heard G.M. Story was preparing 
the DNE almost a decade ago, and ever 
since, I’ve been asking Newfoundlanders 
who knew about this fabulous project, 
“Has he finished? Is the book out yet?” 
Dictionaries, you see, are an addiction of 
mine, my only harmless one. I possess 
Chambers Scots Dictionary, which 
boasts such thoroughly satisfying words 
as begunk (to cheat) and greezer (a 
thrashing). I also have Barbadian Dialect, 
which taught me that a rum goggle isa 
big Adam’s apple; A Concise Dictionary 
of Canadianisms, which gave me the 
indispensable information that quick- 
hatch is another word for wolverine; the 
1811 Dictionary of Vulgar Tongue, which 
reveals that among the London low life 
of the time, to die dunghill was to show 
contrition on the gallows; and Mrs. 
Byrne’s Dictionary of Unusual, Obscure 
and Preposterous Words, from which I 
learned, among countless other essential 
meanings, that if you have hircismus you 
have stinky armpits. I don’t see how any 
intelligent person can survive in today’s 
world without knowing such things. 

I want to throw a break’erdown 
(Newfoundland for a dancing party) 
with plenty of bung-your-eye (strong 
booze) to honor the Dictionary of New- 
foundland English. 1 now understand 
why it took G.M. Story, along with W.J. 
Kirwin and J.D.A. Widdowson, 20 years 
to complete it. It is a work of serious and 





HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Well, chop the beam! 
It’s a Newfoundland dictionary 


A 





monumental scholarship and, at the same 
time, it’s lively enough to delight an 
admiral (oldest man in a community) a 
buckaloon (man of some importance), a 
bostoon (clumsy, stupid fellow), or even 
an angishore (a weak, sickly, pitiable 
person). An angishore or hangashore, 
incidentally, is also an idle, mischievous 
character, as in “Uncle Solomon Noddy 
was a hangashore if ever there was one. 
By that I mean he was too bad to be 
called a good-for-nothin’ and not bad 
enough to be called a sleeveen. He was 
just...a hangashore.” 





"Just as Newfoundland 
politicians tend to be 
better orators than 
mainiand politicians, 
Newfoundland English tends 
to be more expressive than 
mainland English” 





Nothing I’ve ever read—except the 
best of Ray Guy, whose work is well 
represented in the DNE—so effectively 
conveys the flavor of Newfoundland life, 
history and humor as this dictionary’s 
examples of its words in action. Consider 
arse, a major entry: “ ‘Now put thy arse 
down in both of ’em,’ she said, ‘try °em 
both out, an’ whichever one thees likes 
best thees can have.’ So anyhow he sot 
down in both chairs, an’ had a little rock, 
zigzag back an’ forth.” Or this: “A kindly 
outharbour fisherman has agreed to take 
the visiting mainland couple for a trip in 
his boat. As you get aboard he may say: 
‘Now, sir, you can sit up in the headuver 
and, ma’am, you can sit back in the 
arsuver.’ ” Or take blood of a bitch, a 
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phrase that sometimes means the target 
of a man’s anger: “He said, ‘Don’t you 
bring over that mainsail!’ and [the other 
fellow] said, ‘I got a mind I’d bring her 
over and ship the blood of a bitch out.’” 

Though the pleasure for most readers 
will lie in such illustration, the weird and 
punchy words alone would have satisfied 
those of us who find delight simply in 
discovering, say, a ballicatter (shoreline 
ice), bivver (to shake, shiver or tremble), 
booshy ( a louse), carawat (to gossip, 
talk idly or argue), clum (to grapple, 
grab with hands), cockabaloo (a bully) 
and cogrovice (to gossip, yarn, as in, 
“What are ye cogrovicing about”). Inthe 
land of the billy gales, an Atlantic sea- 
board term for Newfoundlanders, in ihe 
country of the bottle-arse squid (small, 
pouch-shaped squid) and bubbly squall 
(a variety of small jellyfish), there are 
words that, to my knowledge, simply 
have no parallels in Canadian English. 
For instance, do you know a Canadian 
word for conkerbill? A conkerbill, just 
so you'll know if you’re trying to think 
up cocktail-party chatter, is: “(a) Icicle... 
(b) something hanging down from an 
object, as mucus from the nose, balls of 
dung in animal fur.” Examining a bos- 
toon’s untidy nostrils, you might say, “lI 
beg your pardon, sir, but you have a 
conkerbill problem. They’re hanging 
down to your butter teeth [front teeth].” 
Do speak politely. The bostoon might 
get brindy (saucy) and give youaclick as 
painful as any bazz (see below). 

Just as Newfoundland politicians tend 
to be better orators than mainland politi- 
cians, Newfoundland English tends to be 
more expressive than mainland English: 
“I gave him a bazz (blow) in the 
face....Stop your blaring (complain- 
ing).... Fhe snow was falling in blossoms 
(big flakes)....°>The plate Miss,’ shouted 
Harry, shoving out his canhooks (hands) 
for the 10 cents.....Oh well,’ sez the 
woman, ‘as that article is me husband | 
can’t run him down too much.’ ” (While 
an article is aterm of mild admonition in 
Newfoundland, it’s a polite word for a 
chamberpot in Barbados, but if there’s a 
connection here I'll leave it to the DNE’s 
erudite editors to explore. 

The words I’ve cited all start with A, 
B, or C. This is because the publisher at 
first shipped me only the first 118 pages 
of entries. The others are on the way, 
which means I'll soon have a photocopy 
of the DNE, running to more than 700 
unbound pages. I suppose my confession 
confirms what everyone suspects about 
book reviewers—that they don’t finish 
the books they review—but I don’t care. 
The introduction reveals that I have joys 
to anticipate: strouter, droke, fadge, 
quar, sish, ticklace (about which I havea 
hunch), and thousands more. Meanwhile, 
I’ve read enough to know that the DNE, 
even at $45, is a clear thing (ideal 
material); and if a power failure had 
struck Halifax on the night I first dipped 
into the ABCs of Newfoundland English, 
well, I'd have read them right through 
anyway. By bug light (kerosene lamp). &% 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


Last year Jimmy Odo, a convicted sexual offender and thief, a 
diagnosed schizophrenic, murdered a five-year-old Nova Scotian 
girl, Darlene Davidson. Ever since the tragedy, the still 
unanswered question has been, Why was Odo free to walk the 
streets of Halifax and kill? Can blaming doctors, lawyers, police 
or prison officials prevent such a tragedy from happening again? 





Can anything? 
By Stephen Kimber 
argaret Davidson’s voice was a 
jangled, disconcerting mix of fear 
and hope. “Is he dangerous?” she 
demanded. At the other end of the 
telephone line, Naveed Akhtar knew 
there was no simple, satisfactory answer 
to that question. But Margaret Davidson 
was insistent: Akhtar was a psychiatrist, 
Jimmy Odo was his patient. Surely, 
Akhtar must know if Odo was dangerous. 
He must. 

He didn’t. 

Neither did Margaret Davidson. For 
most of the past year, Davidson and her 
four children—aged three to nine—had 
lived with Odo, 36, in a rundown public 
housing project in north end Halifax. 
But she didn’t really know him. She 
knew he’d been in jail—she says she 
didn’t know what for—and she knew he 
was seeing Akhtar—she thought it was 
because he drank too much. Odo seemed 
nice enough. Even though they had split 
up a few months earlier and even though 
she had since married another man, Odo 
remained close to her children. The day 
before, he had even taken her five-year- 
old daughter, Darlene, and her daughter’s 
seven-year-old friend, Chastity Beals, to 
a local fair. They hadn’t come back. 

“Is he dangerous?” Margaret David- 
son asked again. But prediction—as 
Akhtar would later insist to a journalist 
who wanted to know why he had allowed 
Odo to be on the streets in the first 
place—is not psychiatry’s strong suit. 
Akhtar is the director of forensic (legal) 
services at the Nova Scotia Hospital, the 
province’s largest mental hospital, and 
he had treated Odo on and off for nearly 
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a decade. He could tell Margaret David- 
son that Odo was a borderline schizo- 
phrenic, that sometimes he was normal 
and sometimes—when the stress became 
too much for him, and the booze or the 
drugs or perhaps simply the smell of the 
cool breeze on a hot afternoon loosed 
the demons trapped inside his head— 
Jimmy Odo could be very, very dan- 
gerous. Had he been drinking, Akhtar 
wanted to know? Yes, she said. “I don’t 


want to alarm you, Mrs. Davidson,” 


Akhtar began, “but.. 
June 2, 1981. 
Federal MP Howard Crosby was 
home in Halifax doing routine con- 
stituency work when he heard the first 
reports on the radio. “I heard, ‘Kid 


.”’ It was 3 p.m. on 


missing,’ ‘Odo.’ And I knew right away...” 


Howard Crosby knew all about James 
Joseph “Little Jimmy” Odo. As a legal 
aid lawyer, Crosby had _ successfully 
defended Odo, a sometime cook, small- 
time thief and all-time loser, in a sensa- 
tional 1974 murder case involving the 
gruesome disembowelling of a 15-year- 
old boy in Halifax’s usually pastoral 
Point Pleasant Park. During the trial 
Odo claimed he was innocent, and even 
named the two men he said were really 
responsible for the murder. 

The two men committed suicide. 
Odo was acquitted. Howard Crosby 
went into private practice and, in 1979, 
he became a Tory MP. There are those in 
Halifax, Crosby knows, who blame him 
because Jimmy Odo wasn’t behind bars 
in June, 1981. Crosby offers no mea 
culpa. “People around here just don’t 
understand the art of being a good 
defence lawyer.” Still, Crosby insists he 





too knew Odo was “crazy, you know, 
mentally ill. His [later] crimes were totally 


predictable. Somebody,” Crosby says 
today, “should have taken positive steps 
to assume responsibility for him.” 

Like Crosby, Cpl. Obrey Benjamin 
knew Jimmy Odo. But, as he hurried 
through a picket line of fellow Halifax 
policemen just before 7 p.m. on the 
evening of June 2, Benjamin was think- 
ing mostly about how tired he was. 
Halifax’s 196 police patrolmen had been 
on strike for a week, forcing the remain- 
ing officers—including Benjamin, a 
detective and 23-year veteran on the 
force, into unaccustomed uniforms and 
12-hour shifts. Most criminal investiga- 
tions were on hold for the duration. But 
tonight, his supervisor called him aside. 
“Benjie,” he said, “they’ve found Odo. 
He’s up at RCMP headquarters...” 

In 1970, Benjamin had arrested 
Jimmy Odo for break and enter. Later, 
he’d helped investigate the 1974 murder 
in Point Pleasant Park. “How are you, 
Mr. Benjamin?” Odo asked him politely 
as Benjamin began his interrogation. 
Chastity Beals had been found, safe and 
unharmed, but Darlene Davidson was 
still missing. 

“You knew what the oneibiltics 
were,” Benjamin allows today, “but you 
tried not to think the worst.” After his 
acquittal on the murder charge, Benjamin 
knew, Odo had been convicted of having 
sexual intercourse with his nine-year-old 
niece in Sydney, N.S., in 1976. He’d been 
sentenced to five years in Dorchester 
Penitentiary, but had been released on 
Feb. 20, 1980, after serving just two- 
thirds of the sentence. By not getting into 
any trouble with prison authorities, Odo 
had “earned” the right to serve the last 
third of his sentence on the streets— 
regardless of whether he was really ready 
or capable of coping in society—under 
what is known as mandatory supervision. 

For every month an inmate spends in 
a federal prison without getting into 
additional trouble with authorities, he 
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decision than Odo. During his trial, 
“there were days when we almost literally 
had to use glue and tape and spit just to 
get him together enough [psychologi- 
cally] to face another day in court,” 
Brian Bailey remembers. Odo didn’t 
wash or shave and wore the same green 
work shirt and faded blue jeans to court 
every day. The night after he was con- 
victed, however, Bailey went to see him 
again in jail. “He was clean-shaven, 
showered and more relaxed than I’d ever 
seen him before. For him, the stress was 
over. He didn’t have to face the possi- 
bility that he would be in a position to 
kill again.” 

But should Odo have been in the 
position to killin 1981? “If you’re asking 
me if there are people who should be 
incarcerated because they’re too 
dangerous to be on the streets...” Brian 
Bailey begins. He stops, considers for a 
moment. “Jimmy Odo didn’t fit in any- 
where. Maybe he never would. But the 
legal system—thank God!— doesn’t let 
you put someone in jail just because you 
think he’s a bad person. There was no 
indication of violence in Odo’s record 
until the Cluett [murder] case. And he 
was acquitted of that. The system has its 
limitations,” he admits, pointing to a 
stack of files on his desk. “I could close 
my eyes and grab any two of those files . 
and find one similar to Odo. Same 
background. Same kind of record. Same 
kind of problems. Does that mean they’ll 
all do what Odo did?” 


main highway, Odo said, the two girls 
began to argue and throw rocks at each 
other. When he told Darlene to stop, she 
ran away. He chased after her and found 
her. She was going to the bathroom. “I 
hit her head with a rock,” he said. The 
unanswered—perhaps unanswerable— 
question was why. Odo didn’t say. He 
just told Benjamin that he was “looking 
for a lawyer this time who will do what I 
want to do. And who will help me.” 

The next morning, a boyish-looking 
31-year-old Nova Scotia Legal Aid 
lawyer named Brian Bailey—who’d 
followed Odo’s first murder trial while 
studying law at Halifax’s Dalhousie 
University—took the case. “Odo was 
nervous, very disoriented,” Bailey 
remembers of their first meeting. “He 
realized he’d caused a homicide, but he 
didn’t know how he’d done it. He was 
pretty messed up. As soon as I’d talked 
to him for 10 minutes, I knew we were 
looking at an insanity plea. Jimmy Odo 
was insane.” 

But at his trial last October, Odo 
insisted he be allowed to plead guilty. 
“He did everything he could,” Bailey 
Says today, “to make sure he was 
punished.” Because Odo couldn’t recall 
actually committing any murder, how- 
ever, Bailey felt he had to plead him not 
guilty by reason of insanity. Both Akhtar 
and a Halifax psychologist testified they 
believed Odo was insane. Odo himself 
told a stunned courtroom he had been 
under the spell of a high priestess of a 
Satanic cult since the mid-Sixties, that 
he had witnessed and participated in 
ritualistic murders of young hitch-hikers 
in Montreal and that he had lied to beat 
the earlier murder charge. 

The jury took barely an hour and a 
half to find him guilty of first degree 
murder anyway. He was sentenced to life 
in prison with no possibility of parole 
until the year 2006. Most people con- 
nected with the case agree it’s unlikely 
he’ll ever get out of jail. 

No one was more relieved by the 


earns the right to serve up to 15 days—to 
a maximum of one-third of his sen- 
tence—outside prison at the end of his 
term under a program known as manda- 
tory supervision(MS). The theory is that 
the program will not only give inmates 
an incentive to toe the line in jail but also 
provide those who don’t qualify for 
ordinary parole—usually serious offen- 
ders like Odo—with a gradual, supervised 
transition back into society. Although 
more than a third of inmates on MS are 
sent back to prison before completing 
their term—25% of them for committing 
new indictable offences—prison and 
parole officials insist the program is 
working well. Last year, however, a 
Solicitor-General’s Department com- 
mittee did recommend tighter procedures 
to control the most potentially dangerous 
cases. Between 1975 and 1980, in fact, 52 
of the nearly 2,600 prisoners released 
under MS were convicted of murder or 
manslaughter during their supervision. 
And there have been at least two more 
spectacular mandatory supervision 
failures since that report was published 
in March, 1981. Convicted mass mur- 
derer Clifford Olson was one. He was on 
mandatory supervision when he went on 
his killing spree in British Columbia in 
1980. Jimmy Odo was another. 

At 2 a.m. on the morning of June 2, 
Odo confessed. “It was like somebody 
had lifted a 10-ton weight off him,” 
Benjamin remembers. Odo guided Ben- 
jamin through thick woods near Dart- 
mouth for nearly two hours. “She’s over 
there,” he said finally, pointing to a spot 
near a tree where Benjamin discovered 
the girl’s bloodied, semi-nude body. 
Darlene Davidson had been hit on the 
head at least seven times with a rock. She 
had also been strangled. ‘‘Odo,” 
Benjamin remembered later, “showed 
no remorse, no emotion at all when he 
saw the body.” 

Odo hadn’t taken the girls to the fair, 
he admitted, but to Dartmouth. As they 
walked along a power line road near a 












































“Hindsight...” Naveed Akhtar offers 
with a small, sad smile, “hindsight helps 
in situations like this.” I had come to 
Akhtar looking for a simple answer to a 
simple question: How did it happen? 
How could the system—police, lawyers, 
psychiatrists, parole officers—permit a 
convicted child molester with a history 
of serious psychiatric problems to live in 
the same house with small children? The 
unspoken question was whether Darlene 
Davidson really had to die? 
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But Akhtar, a soft-spoken man, 
refuses to frame his answers to fit that 
black-and-white frame of reference. 
“There are no simple answers,” he says 
quietly. “There are just many questions, 
many ‘what if’s.’ ” 

What if, to take the first instance, 
Odo had been brought up in different 
circumstances? In truth, he was born in 
the hardscrabble mining town of New 
Waterford, N.S., on June 24, 1945, one 
of the two sons in James and Isabel 
Odo’s brood of 13 children. Odo’s 
father—a fisherman, house painter and 
coal miner—lost both his legs in the 
Second World War, and the family split 
up when Odo was six. His father dis- 
appeared, his mother and sisters moved 
to Montreal. Odo was placed in the 
Little Flower Orphanage in Sydney, 
then bounced from foster home to foster 
home until he finally quit school at 16. 
Odo’s own memory of family life, given 
at his 1981 trial, is stark. “I never bothered 
with none of my people,” he explained, 
“and they never bothered with me.” 


uring the Sixties and Seventies, Odo 

drifted between a series of odd jobs 
and what he called the “hippie” street life 
in Halifax and Montreal. In 1965, he had 
his first brush with the law and his first 
stretch in a mental hospital. He was 
convicted of theft in Montreal. While on 
parole, he was committed to the Nova 
Scotia Hospital. He was afraid, he told 
doctors, he was going to murder his 
mother. A psychiatrist diagnosed him as 
schizophrenic. 

He was remanded to the Nova Scotia 
Hospital again in 1970 after being con- 
victed in Halifax of common assault and 
property damage. By then, Odo was a 
small-time criminal; he had convictions 
for vagrancy, theft, break and enter and 
escaping from jail. When he first 
examined him in 1970, Akhtar confirmed 
the first psychiatrist’s diagnosis. “His 
mental functioning,” Akhtar determined, 
“is so tenuous he can go over the brink 
very easily.” 

On the night of Oct. 20, 1974, Odo— 
then a short-order cook at a Halifax 
hotel—and Anthony Cluett, a 15-year- 
old dishwasher, punched off work 
together at about I1 p.m. The next 
morning, passersby discovered Cluett’s 
body in Point Pleasant Park. His feet 
had been bound and his wrists tied to the 
trunks of two trees. He’d been stabbed 
four times and the blood apparently 
drained from his body. There was evi- 
dence he’d been sexually assaulted. Two 
months later, after repeated questioning 
and polygraph tests, police charged Odo 
with his murder. Although Odo’s startling 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


testimony implicating others during that 
trial helped win his acquittal, he recanted 
it during his 1981 trial. “I lied in ’74 to 
beat the charge,” he said. “I should have 
been doing life for it.” 

This is the second—and perhaps 
most crucial—what if. What if Odo had 
been convicted in that case? He would 
likely have been in jail in 1981. Evenif he 
weren't, Akhtar admits, psychiatrists 
would logically have considered a con- 
victed murderer a potentially more dan- 
gerous schizophrenic than they did Odo. 
“As a psychiatrist,” Akhtar argues, “I 
could not play judge and jury in my 
office. He had been acquitted of murder. 
I could not deal with him as if he 
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were guilty.” 

In the fall of 1976, however—after 
Odo pleaded guilty to the charge of 
having sex with the child of his wife’s 
sister (Odo was married in the late 
Sixties and had three or four children; 
his wife left him after his 1976 convic- 
tion)—Akhtar did recommend he be 
given psychiatric help. The judge in the 
case agreed. But Akhtar says Odo didn’t 
get the treatment he needed in Dor- 
chester, a century-old maximum 
security institution. “He was not highly 
motivated to seek help himself,” Akhtar 
admits, “but the prison didn’t have the 
facilities to treat him properly even if he 
wanted help.” 

As early as 1972, a federal government 
study had recommended that a regional 
psychiatric centre be built in Atlantic 
Canada to treat disturbed prisoners like 
Odo, but such a facility—initially delayed 
by the protests of local residents who 
didn’t want potentially dangerous 
criminals in their midst and then shelved 
by budget restraints—still doesn’t exist. 
Some prisoners do get sent to the regional 
psychiatric centre in Kingston, Ont., but 
Dr. Roger Léger, the Atlantic regional 
manager of health care for the federal 
Correctional Services, admits Kingston 
“can’t take all [the prisoners] that we 
could send them at the present time.” 
Odo was never sent there. 

Could that have madea difference? If 
Odo had developed a trusting relation- 
ship with a psychiatrist, Akhtar believes, 
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he might have been able to tell the 
therapist “about those demons in his 
mind that haunted him. Perhaps then he 
could have been helped.” 

Odo himself recognized that he 
needed help. Even before his release in 
1980, he asked parole officer Oscar Miller 
to arrange for him to see a psychiatrist 
when he got out. Later, Odo voluntarily 
became one of Akhtar’s private patients. 

But for most of the 15 months he 
spent on the streets after his release, 
Miller says, Odo was a model parolee. 
He held a steady job in a north end 
laundromat and helped support Margaret 
Davidson and her children. He seemed 
to be a perfect surrogate father: He took 
Davidson’s children to the movies, he!ped 
them with their homework, made sure 
they were properly fed, clothed and in 
bed at a decent hour. Darlene Davidson, 
her mother would recall later in court, 
thought of Jimmy Odo as a father; Odo 
affectionately called her “Dar.” 

Although Odo was under what Cor- 
rectional officials called “intensive super- 
vision,” Miller insists he couldn’t—and 
shouldn’t—have informed Margaret 
Davidson about Odo’s record as a sex 
offender. “The man had paid his penalty 
and he was supposed to be readjusting to 
society,” Miller argues. “If we went 
around telling everyone he came in con- 
tact with about his past, what chance 
would he ever have had to lead a normal 
life.” Miller usually saw Odo at least 
once a week. “He seemed to be pro- 
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gressing very satisfactorily,” Miller 
remembers sadly. “He was very com- 


_municative. For the most part, hed 
_ answer questions and ask questions and 
there were no problems.” 





But then in March and April, 1981, 
Odo came to the Nova Scotia Hospital 
complaining he was having “strange 
thoughts” and was afraid of what he 
might do. Once, he told the doctors, he’d 
lost his temper and badly injured a 
neighborhood dog. He was admitted 
both times, but soon “settled down” and 
asked to return to his job. Akhtar agreed. 
What if Akhtar had committed him for 
an extra 30 days just to make sure he 
wasn’t dangerous? 

“There is no question he was becom- 
ing more tense as time went on, but did 
that make him more dangerous?” Akhtar 
asks. “It depends on whether you 
considered him guilty of that earlier 
murder.” Akhtar pauses. “Today, | 
think I would keep him longer, even if he 
seemed to become settled after a week.” 
Would it have helped? “I don’t know,” 
Akhtar allows quietly. “I don’t think 
anyone does.” 

Naveed Akhtar probably knew 
Jimmy Odo better than anyone. But 
even he will tell you he didn’t know him 
well. When he warned Margaret David- 
son that Odo could be dangerous when 
drinking, Akhtar admits, “I was thinking 
of a sexual offence of some sort, not that 
he would...kill her.” 

Akhtar still thinks about Odo. “I ask 
myself, “What could have been done? 
What one thing would have made the 
difference?’ ” He wonders, for example, 
if the ending might have been happier if 
authorities had forbidden Odo to drink 
alcohol while on mandatory supervision. 
‘Alcohol was one of the triggers for his 
behavior,” he says, “but parole officers 
are almost always reluctant to send 
someone back to jail just because he’s 
had one beer. In Odo’s case, however, 
that could be enough.” Akhtar also 
believes Odo’s chances of staying out of 
trouble would have been greater if there’d 
been a regional psychiatric centre to 
send him to after he was convicted in 
1976. “The situation in the prison simply 
isn’t conducive to treatment.” And he 
still worries from time to time that his 
own decision not to commit Odo for a 
longer term when he came to the hospital 
in March and April of 1981 might be 
partly responsible for the tragic outcome. 

None of that matters anymore, of 
course. Not to Jimmy Odo. Not to 
Darlene Davidson. But can we at least 
learn something from this tragedy for 
the next time? Naveed Akhtar isn’t sure: 
“The problem, in the end, is that human 
beings are ultimately unpredictable. We 
can define their problems, we can say 
what might trigger a certain response, 
but we can’t say when or why or how the 
situation will occur. We can’t supervise a 
person 24 hours a day. As long as we live 
in a free society, I regret to say, we will 
have Jimmy Odos.” 

And Darlene Davidsons. es 
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At 23, this Island golfer—who started out as a speedskater— 
has accomplished more than most athletes do in a lifetime 


ost top professional golfers have 
been carefully groomed from early 
childhood on sun-splashed courses 
in Texas, Florida, California, and other 
places where the climate makes golf a 
year-round activity. Small wonder, then, 
that spectators lured to St. George’s Golf 
Club, Toronto, in early July for the final 
rounds of the $200,000 Peter Jackson 
Ladies Professional Golf Association 
(LPGA) tournament had reason to 
wonder how an unknown amateur from 
Montague, P.E.I., could be going head- 
to-head with luminaries like Beth Daniel, 
Donna Caponi, Nancy Lopez, and Jan 
Stephenson in one of the richest and 
most prestige-laden events of the season 
on the LPGA tour. 

Nancy White, a flaxen-haired, 23- 
year-old from P.E.I., in her first major 
tournament as an amateur in a field of 
top-calibre professionals, was more than 
holding her own on the tricky St. George’s 
layout, which proved to be a tough test 
for the top women golfers in the world. 
She joined the leaders in the second 
round and stayed with them to the end, 
finishing in a tie for 12th place out of a 
starting field of 150, four over par at 292 
on rounds of 75-71-73-73 on the par-72 
course. 

She came out of the pressure-packed 
LPGA tournament with the best score 
by a Canadian, and the best-ever finish 
by an amateur in the 10-year history of 
the event. She had to pass up the $3,840 
prize because of her amateur status, and 
settled for a vase of Belgian crystal and 
the satisfaction of knowing a crack at the 
LPGA tour might be within her reach. 

White’s move into the fast lane in 
women’s golf went another step closer 
Sept. 10, when she decided to turn 
professional. She made that decision a 
full year ahead of the long-term plan 
mapped out for her by George Clifton, 
the veteran golf tutor from Toronto who 
has supervised her game for the past two 
years, but she made it with Clifton’s 
approval, based on her strong and con- 
sistent performances in several major, 
1982 tournaments. 

Immediately after her breakout at 
the LPGA in July, White followed up 
with a victory over Marlene Stewart 
Streit in the Ontario amateur, winning 
this one on Streit’s home course at 
Lookout Point, in Fonthill. Then she 
came back home to play for the Ontario 
team in the 1982 national women’s 
amateur at Brudenell, just a few miles 


Nancy White: Taking a 
swing at the big leagues 


from her Montague home, where she 
learned the game as a junior. White led 
Ontario to the team victory with a 142 
score in the first two rounds, tied with 
Streit, and shared the over-all lead with 
Jane Pacillo of California with a sizzling, 
four-under-par 68 on opening day. The 
72-hole tournament attracted many of 
the best amateurs from Australia and the 
United States, in addition to Canada’s 
top players, and White finished in a tie 
for fourth place, with rounds of 68-74- 
76-75 on the par-72 course. 

Her last major test in amateur ranks, 
before making the jump to pro, came in 
the British Amateur played at Dundee, 
Scotland, in late August, asa member of | 
the Canadian team. Nancy finished in a 
tie for sixth at Dundee with rounds of 
76-80-74-74 on the wind-swept seaside 
course that plays to a par 74. 

White’s rapid climb can be attributed 
as much to her drive and determination 
as to her ability. Already, at 23, she has 
accomplished more z 
than most athletes 6 
do ina lifetime. And $ 
she’s unique in hav- 2 
ing excelled in two 3”... 
different sports, in= ™ 
an era when moet | 
and more kids tend & < 
to specialize. 5 

In her late teen- 
age years, Nancy— 
one of four children 
of Barry and Dianne 
W hite—devoted 
herself totally to the 
lonely sport of 
speedskating. She 
captured one gold 
and three silver 
medals for P.E.I. at 
the 1979 Canada 
Winter Games in 
Brandon, Man., 
which came close to 
equalling the sum 
total of all P.E.I. 
medals for all 
Canada Winter 
Games, dating back 
to Quebec City in 
1967. She missed 
making the Cana- 
dian Olympic team 
in speedskating by 
one-tenth of a 
second when the 
trials were held in White has jurndd pro 
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Switzerland in January, 1980. “They 
took three women for the team to com- 
pete at Lake Placid, and I was fourth... by 
that much,” she recalled later. 

In recognition of her achievements in 
skating, and of her growing success in 
golf as a member of P.E.I. junior and 
amateur teams, White was elected to the 
P.E.I. Sports Hall of Fame in June, 
1980—at 21, the youngest-ever member 
to make it into the Island shrine. 


hile speedskating, she found time 

for golf in summer and showed 
early promise at Brudenell, where the 
club pro, Ron Giggey, conducted weekly 
free clinics for junior players. “She had a 
natural swing, with a big follow-through 
that wrapped the club right around her 
neck,” Giggey recalls. “She worked in 
the pro shop when she was 16, but 
always found time to work on her game 
on the course, and she developed quickly. 
She played well for P.E.I. in the juniors 
in 1978, and then George Clifton spotted 
her at a clinic when a few young prospects 
from different parts of Canada were 
taken to Toronto for a one-week train- 
ing session.” 

After her disappointing narrow miss 
at the Olympic skating trials, she chan- 
nelled her energy into golf. She played 
for the P.E.I. team at the national 
women’s amateur in 1980, then moved to 
Ontario the next year to take advantage 
of Clifton’s instruction, and more inten- 
sive competition. After a strong showing 
in the amateur in Winnipeg in 1981, inan 
international field of stars where she 
finished in a tie for seventh, she moved to 
Florida to play on the winter circuit, 
using money she had scraped and saved 
by working at a variety of part-time jobs, 
including hitches as a waitress and a 
store clerk. 

In her quest for ashot at the pro tour, 
White’s showing that she’s determined to 
succeed. And her long years of intensive 
training and competition on speed- 
skating ovals around the world have 
paid off. She has the mental discipline 
and the strong physique necessary to 
succeed in this highly competitive game. 

Her schedule includes asmove from 
Oakville, Ont., her temporary home for 
the past two years, to California, where 
she was to join the LPGA mini-tour in 
early October to hone her game and 
perhaps pick up some cash. Then she'll 
go to Florida in January for the nail- 
biting, four-day qualifying tournament, 
where 150 prospects will fight it out over 
72 holes. The top 10 will get the coveted 
LPGA cards, allowing them to join the 
exclusive tour for a year and compete in 
sanctioned LPGA tournaments across 
North America. It’s unusual for an aspir- 
ing pro to make it on the first try at 
the qualifying tournament. But Nancy 
White’s proven dedication to a goal is 
a plus as she attempts to join a select 
group that includes only three Cana- 
dians—and has never had a golfer 
developed in the Atlantic region. 

— Bill Ledwell 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Oct.-Nov.—Theatre New Brunswick 
presents “Memoir,” a play about Sarah 
Bernhardt, Oct. 16-23, Fredericton; Oct. 
25, Edmundston; Oct. 26, Campbellton; 
Oct. 27, Bathurst; Oct. 28, Chatham; 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1, Moncton; Nov. 2, Sussex; 
Nov. 3-5, Saint John; Nov. 6, St. Stephen 

Oct.-Nov.—Fredericton Express 
play: Oct. 21, Hershey; Oct. 23, Sher- 
brooke; Oct. 28, Moncton; Oct. 30, New 
Haven; Nov. 6, Nova Scotia; Nov. 11, 
Adirondack; Nov. 13, New Haven; Nov. 
18, Binghamton 

Oct. 15-Nov. 12—Graphics from 
Mondrian’s Country: Thirty-one prints 
by 10 Dutch artists, N.B. Museum, Saint 
John 

Oct. 27-Nov. 24—Marconi: An 
exhibit to mark the first trans-Atlantic 
wireless message, National Exhibition 
Centre, Fredericton 

Nov.—Remembrance Day Collec- 
tion, Moncton Museum 

Nov. 1-20—Contemporary Dutch 
Jewelry, Galerie Restigouche, Camp- 
bellton 

Nov. 1-26—Paintings by Norman 
Jackson, City Hall Exhibit Gallery, 
Saint John 

Nov. 4, 5—Craft Sale, Boyce Farmers’ 
Market, Fredericton 

Nov. 15-Dec. 15—The Murray and 
Marguerite Vaughan Inuit Print Collec- 
tion, N.B. Museum, Saint John 

Nov. 20, 21—Rothesay Christmas 
Craft Sale, Rothesay 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Oct.-Nov.—N.S. Voyageurs play: 
Oct. 21, Baltimore; Oct. 24, Hershey; 
Oct. 26, New Hampshire; Nov. 7, 
Fredericton; Nov. 9, Adirondack; Nov. 
11, New Hampshire; Nov. 14, Bingham- 
ton; Nov. 17, St. Catharines 

Oct.-Nov.—Mulgrave Road Co-op 
Theatre presents “The Lost Salt Gift of 
Blood,” Oct. 17, Mulgrave; Oct. 19, 
Antigonish; Oct. 20, Truro; Oct. 21, 
Parrsboro; Oct. 22, Pugwash; Oct. 23, 
Chester; Oct. 27, Bridgewater; Oct. 28, 
Annapolis Royal; Oct. 29, Wolfville; 
Oct. 30, Pictou; Nov. 3-6, Halifax; Nov. 
7, Port Hawkesbury 

Oct. 1-28—The Murray and Mar- 
guerite Vaughan Inuit Print Collection, 
Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, Halifax 

Oct. 4-Nov. 15—Francis Silver 
(DaSilva): Paintings and murals, Pictou- 
Antigonish Regional Library, Pictou 

Oct. 18-24—Second Atlantic Film 
and Video Festival, National Film Board, 
Halifax 

Oct. 21-Nov. 28—Japanese Objects: 
From the Permanent Collection, Dal- 
housie Art Gallery, Halifax 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 21-Nov. 28—Edouard Vuillard: 
An exhibit of 60 drawings, Dalhousie 
Art Gallery 

Oct. 22—International performer 
Mary O’Hara, Dalhousie Arts Centre, 
Halifax 

Oct. 22-24—Craft Caravan 82, Port 
Hawkesbury 

Oct. 22-Nov. 14—Sable Images: Anne 
Meredith Barry, Art Gallery, Mount 
Saint Vincent University, Halifax 

Oct. 22-Nov. 14—Indian Legends: 
Ojibway artist Allen Angeconeb, Art 
Gallery, Mount Saint Vincent University 

Oct. 23—Annual Christmas Craft 
Market, Barrington Passage 

Oct. 29, 30—British touring company 
presents “The Secretary Bird,” Dalhousie 
Arts Centre, Halifax 

Oct. 30—Halloween Celebration: 
Play games and carve a pumpkin, N.S. 
Museum, Halifax 

Oct. 30, 31—Championship Dog 
Show and Licensed Obedience Trials, 
Bible Hill 

Nov. 2—Ballet Folklorico Mexicano, 
Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 

Nov. 5—Atlantic Spinners and 
Handweavers Annual Sale, Oakwood 
House, Dartmouth 

Nov. 5, 6—Christmas Craft Sale, 
Bridgetown Elementary School 

Nov. 5-7—Fall in the Valley: Antique 
and craft sale, Old Orchard Inn, Wolfville 

Nov. 6—Zonta Club of Truro Annual 
Craft Fair, N.S. Teacher’s College, Truro 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Oct. 1-Oct. 31—Plain and Orna- 
mental: An architect’s view of Nova 
Scotia buildings, EPTEK National Exhi- 
bition Centre, Summerside 

Oct. I1-Nov. 14—The Bridgetown 
Series: Ken Tolmie, Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery, Charlottetown 

Oct. 13-Nov. 14—Cloud Flowers: 
Rhododendrons East and West, Con- 
federation Centre Art Gallery 

Oct. 20—Liona Boyd: Classical 
guitarist, Confederation Centre, Char- 





lottetown 

Oct. 23—Dan Hill: Singer, Confeder- 
ation Centre 

Oct. 28-29—Island Community 
Theatre presents “Charlie’s Aunt,” Con- 
federation Centre 

Oct. 30—Barbershoppers, Confeder- 
ation Centre 

Nov. 4-Dec. 5—The Singing Wire: 
An exhibit about electric telegraphy in 
Canada, EPTEK National Exhibition 
Centre, Summerside 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Oct.—A. Frank Willis: Newfound- 
land country singer, Arts and Culture 
Centres, Oct. 21, Stephenville; Oct. 23, 
Corner Brook; Oct. 24, Grand Falls; 
Oct. 25, Gander; Oct. 26, St. John’s 

Oct. 12—Mary O’Hara: Celtic harpist 
and singer, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

Oct. 15-Nov. 15—Mary Pratt: Paint- 
ings, Memorial University Art Gallery, 
St. John’s 

Oct. 1S-Nov. 26—Daily Smile: Poli- 
tical cartoons by Duncan MacPherson, 
Newfoundland Museum, St. John’s 

Oct. 22—Solo Dance Performance: 
Wendy Greenberg, LSPU Hall, St. John’s 

Oct. 22-Nov. 29—War on the Home 
Front: Photographs, Newfoundland. 
Museum, St. John’s 

Oct. 23, 24—The Canadian Folk 
Music Society: A weekend of music, 
LSPU Hall, St. John’s 

Oct. 27 and Nov. 7—Rising Tide 
Theatre presents “Blood Relations,” 
LSPU Hall, St. John’s 

Oct. 29—Newfoundland Symphony 
Orchestra featuring guitarist John Mills, 
Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Nov.—Anna McGoldrick: New- 
foundland singer, Arts and Culture 
Centres; Nov. 3, St. John’s; Nov. 4, 
Gander; Nov. 5, Grand Falls; Nov. 6, 
Corner Brook 

Nov.—Los Indios Tabajaras: Clas- 
sical, popular and folk music on guitar 
by Brazilian couple Natalico and Michiko 
Linfa, Arts and Culture Centres, Nov. 5, 
Corner Brook; Nov. 6, Gander; Nov. 7, 
St. John’s 

Nov. I-Dec. 15—Wasa War Ship: 
Art Exhibit, Grand Bank 

Nov. 7—CAR Mini Show Auction: 
Canadian Artists Representation second 
annual mini art auction, LSPU Hall, St. 
John’s 

Nov. 12-14—Funfit: Workshop on 
fitness instruction, St. John’s 

Nov. 15-Dec. 30—Profile 81: Nova 
Scotia Designer Craftsmen juried craft 
exhibit, Memorial University Art 
Gallery, St. John’s 

Nov. 16-20—The Ghost Show: New- 
foundland ghost stories on stage, LSPU 
Hall, St. John’s 
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Here’s a gift that’s good for so many 
people on your list, and even costs less 
than it did last year! 

Gift your friends and relatives with 
subscriptions to Atlantic Insight, the 
news, views, pictures, people magazine 
of Atlantic Canada. , 

Order two or more gift sub- 
scriptions and pay only 
$12.50 each. That’s a 50% 
saving off the regular 
subscription price. A 
single gift subscription 












ex 


is only $17.00, and a 43% saving off the 
regular price. Sorry, but these special 
prices are good only in Canada. 

Save yourself time, trouble, sore 
feet, and money. Order your Atlantic 
Insight gift subscriptions today. Just 
complete the order card, or write: 


Atlantic Insight, Subscriptions 
Dept., 958 Barrington Street, 


Halifax B3H 2P7. We'll send 


you 4-color gift cards to 
announce your gifts. 





The gallery director turns to crime 





Only on paper, of course. After a distinguished career 
in the Canadian art world, Moncrieff Williamson has 
switched to dreaming up delightfully dastardly deeds 


retiring employees of Charlottetown’s 

Confederation Centre of the Arts: 
There was, among other things, a testi- 
monial dinner, a roasting by television 
comedian Charlie Farquharson (Don 
Harron), a caricature sketched by P.E.1. 
artist Henry Purdy. But, as Bill Hancox, 
the Centre’s executive director, observes, 
this employee is “a special person.” Until 
recently, Moncrieff Williamson ran the 
Centre’s art gallery and museum from 
the time it opened 18 years ago. An 
education program he started gave art 
lessons to 45,000 young people. He 
brought art to Island schools, encouraged 
local artists and organized the most 
important collection ever assembled of 
works by Island artist Robert Harris. 
“He’s really responsible for everything 
that happened” in the art gallery and 
museum, Hancox says of the gallery’s 
director emeritus. 

But Williamson, 67, isn’t lazily savor- 
ing the accolades. He’s got a new career 
writing thrillers. This month, his pub- 
lisher, General Publishing Co. Ltd., 
releases Death in the Picture, the first in 
a series featuring sleuth and art critic 
Cyrus Finnegan, a witty, bright “fairly 
overweight” and “downright untidy man” 
who Williamson says bears some resem- 
blance to himself. (Both are “bad tem- 
pered and absent minded.”) He started 
the book three years ago as an auto- 
biography, but it grew into a lively 
mystery centred on the death of a young 
artist ina London art gallery. For Flying 
Visit, currently inthe works, Williamson 
no longer rises at 5 a.m. to write before 
dashing to work at the Centre—as he did 
for Death in the Picture—but he says 
he’s concocting a whopper of a crime. 
This Canadian-set mystery is “a brilliant 
piece of crookedness. | wish I’d thought 
of it earlier,” he jokes. 

Perhaps he could have tested his 
scheme during 25 years working in art 
museums. In fact, there have been “a 
couple of interesting experiences” in- 
volving art theft—he’s been on the side 
of the law, of course—but he says the less 
said about them the better. 

Williamson, who lives in Charlotte- 
_ town with his wife, Pamela (she once 
taught children’s art at Confederation 
Centre and now heads the Island’s literacy 
council), grew up in East Linton, near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in an artistic 
family. “I was very interested in painting 
as a young boy,” he remembers. But at 
Edinburgh College of Art, he soon dis- 


; t was hardly the standard sendoff for 
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covered “I was no damned good.” 

Before the Second World War he 
made documentary films—and an ex- 
perimental color film for Hollywood 
with a camera “as wide as a chester- 
field” —and worked as a freelance writer. 
Then, like Cyrus Finnegan, he went to 
Washington, D.C., with the British Air 
Commission in charge of diplomatic 
mail and special duties. Later, he served 
in England, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many with the British Army Intelligence 
Corps. After the war, he managed a 
commercial gallery in London and 
Organized art exhibits throughout 
Britain. When the Williamsons and their 
son, Tim, now a lighting man with a 
theatre in Edmonton, Alta., moved to 
British Columbia 23 years ago, Moncrieff 
went to work for the Art Gallery of 
Greater Victoria in one of the first 
Canada Council-created positions, at a 
paltry $3,000 a year. After a stint in the 
art department at the Glenbow Founda- 
tion in Calgary he returned to Victoria 
and resumed his art column with the 
now-defunct Victoria Daily Times. He 
never stopped writing—poetry, magazine 
articles, art exhibit catalogues, a bio- 
graphy of Robert Harris. “I feel miserable 
when I’m not writing,” he says. Not that 
he’s happy with everything he produces. 
Often, he says, he’s shocked when he 
rereads some of his earlier pieces. 

When Williamson moved to Char- 
lottetown in 1964, he was starting from 
scratch: The Confederation Centre Art 
Gallery and Museum had no pictures. 
Quickly, he began to assemble a collec- 
tion. “I know so many artists from coast 
to coast,” he says. He asked them to lend 
the gallery their works with a view to 
possible future purchases. “The response 
was wonderful.” Today, the gallery has 
4,700 pieces in a permanent collection 
that includes the 1,500-piece Robert 
Harris Collection. 

Williamson watched as more people 
began to take an interest in the arts and 
Confederation Centre set the pace in 
Canada. “We were the prototype for all 
cultural centres,” he says. “We were 
ahead of everyone else.” Until the Sixties, 
most fine art in Canada hung not in 
public galleries but private homes, off 
limits to most people. Williamson, insist- 
ing that “art makes the world go round,” 
says everyone should have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it. “I hate things dis- 
appearing [in private homes],” he says. 
“People should lend more to galleries.” 

Happily, Confederation Centre re- 
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ceived all the works inthe Robert Harris 
Memorial Trust by the British-born 
painter (1849-1919) who grew up in 
Charlottetown. Harris, best known for 
his painting “Fathers of Confederation,” 
received some recognition during his life 
and, after his death, a memorial gallery 
in Charlottetown, but most people soon 
forgot him. That is, until the Centre and 
Williamson, the undisputed authority 
on Harris, rediscovered him. “The more 
I looked into his work,” Williamson 
says, “the more | saw what a powerful 
man as an artist he was.” In Robert 
Harris 1849-1919: An Unconventional 
Biography, published in 1970 by 
McClelland and Stewart, Willamson 
writes that “clod-hopping philistines of 
Victorian and Edwardian Canada were 
not likely to recognize skill and devotion, 
much less talent.” 

Now that’s changed. Williamson, now 
condensing the original biography for 
Ragweed Press, an Island publisher, 
organized a major exhibit of Harris 
portraits, which opened in Charlottetown 
and Ottawa in 1973 before touring 
Canada. Queen Elizabeth attended the 
Opening and impressed Williamson with 
her knowledge of Harris. More people 
will learn about him soon. With a 
$13,650 grant from the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, Williamson and an assistant 
will set up a retrieval system to archival 
material on Harris. 

Williamson considers organizing a 
major craft exhibit at the Canadian 
Pavilion at Expo ’67 in Montreal another 
highlight in a career of highlights. He’s a 
contented person. “I’ve got a nice house, 
a nice garden, a nice wife, a nice son.” 
Not even the long Island winter bothers 
him. Heading south for a week in the 
winter he considers ‘‘a form of 
masochism.” He’d rather stay home and 
crank out thrillers on his typewriter. 

— Roma Senn 
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Now! Volume 2 


Even 
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Politicians,’ this is the second volume 
of a popular social history of one of 
ea Canada’s most intriguing cities. The time 
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month. (The third printing is still 
available.) Order Volume 2, 
today. From you local book- 
store, or direct from the 
publisher. 










Published by 
Lancelot Press 
Quality Paperbacks 


to your local bookstore. 





Or order by mail. 
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APPOINTMENT 





N.F. Mcintyre 
Petro-Canada announces the appointment 
of N.F.-(Norm) Mcintyre to the position of 
Group Manager—Engineering in the Pro- 
duction Development Group of the Offshore 
and International Division. Mr. McIntyre has 
a Bachelor of Science degree in engineering 
and more than 15 years of related industry 
experience in both onshore and offshore 
activities. He will be responsible for all 
offshore engineering as related to Production 
and will report directly to R.T. McGrath, 
General Manager— Production Development. 





" PETRO-CANADA 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 
Volume One A — E 


American opinion: ‘‘Persons, places, 
and things are treated exhaustively...the 
style is factual, clear, and popular; and 
information is current....The text is well 
laid out, easy to read, and has numerous 
clear, black-and-white illustrations. 
The coverage is much more detailed and 
exhaustive than that in the Encyclopedia 
Canadiana. Highly recommended.”’ 
Choice 


Canadian opinion: ‘Schools and 
libraries in Newfoundland will certainly 
want to have this volume.’’ Morris 


Wolfe in Books In Canada. 


Atlantic opinion: ‘From the moment 
I read the first entry...l was hooked. The 
longer sections...are rich in detail and 
well written.’’ Pat Lotz in Atlantic 
Insight. 


Newfoundland opinion: ‘Fascinating 
and impressive.” Dr. Patrick O’Flaherty; 
‘Major undertaking and no prov- 
ince...can boast of such an achievement.”’ 
Paul O’Neill; ‘‘An impressive work 
which will fill an enormous need.” 
Provincial Archivist David Davis. 


Available at your book store or 119 


Portugal Cove Rd., St. John’s, Nfld. | 
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Why Johnny can’t practise law 


Mostly, it’s because university law schools, like Dalhousie’s 
venerable Weldon Law School, no longer bother to teach him how 


By Alison Crowe 


alhousie University’s Weldon Law 
School will celebrate its 100th 


anniversary in October, 1983. It is 
the oldest common-law school in Canada, 
and takes pride in the name for excellence 


it has acquired over the years. “Dal Law”. 


has produced more than its share of 
notable graduates: Politicians, diplomats, 
judges, teachers. The school is famous 
for its open and friendly atmosphere. 
This is not the cut-throat world of Upper 
Canadian universities. 

But even paradise has flaws. Increas- 
ingly, by the time they reach their final 
year, many students are apathetic and 
cynical. They have little faith in the skills 
they will carry away from law school. It 
is conventional wisdom among graduates 
that their real training begins with the 
year of articles—a kind of legal internship 
that follows third year. How can an 
institution that turns away 10 applicants 
for every one it accepts produce such 
disaffected students? 

In the television series Paper Chase, 
law students spent half their time ex- 
pressing emotions and the other half 
answering questions in class. The emotion 
was made-for-TV, but the questions were 
a pretty accurate picture of how law 
schools across North America operate 
today. It looks energetic. All those rapid- 
fire questions: It’s almost the thinking 
man’s game show. But is it an education? 
More important, is it an education for 
lawyers? 

It’s only in the last century that 
lawyers have been university-trained. 
Traditionally, like doctors, they served 
an apprenticeship. They attached them- 
selves to a practising lawyer and learned 
the ropes as they went along. But busy 
lawyers had little time to be tutors as 
well. Those who lacked clients had most 
leisure to teach, which was hardly a 
glowing recommendation for their skills. 

University training became a mark of 
a profession. Carpenters and plumbers 
were trained on the job; doctors and 
lawyers were educated. In the early 
enthusiasm for intellectual study, prac- 
tical experience in law and medicine just 
about disappeared. Better leave the stu- 
dents in school until they knew a thing 
or two. 

What the system has produced is a 


bias against practice. It’s as if any contact 


with the grimy reality of the working 
world might undermine the students’ 
education. These are not trade schools, 
but the breeding grounds of profes- 
sionals. Law and medicine aren’t manual 
skills, but rather, the dignified pursuits 


of scholars and gentlemen. 

Perhaps medicine is more important. 
Perhaps the absurdity of an entirely 
“book-taught” doctor is more obvious. 
Whatever the reason, medical students 
have returned to the hospitals for much 
of their training. But law students still 
emerge after three years, practically un- 
sullied by contact with the world of real, 
live, legal practice. It’s no problem at all 
to graduate from law school having 
never darkened the door of acourtroom, 
never interviewed a client, never followed 
through a case to its conclusion. Imagine 
a medical school in which clinical practice 
was a half-year option. This is standard 
in law schools. It’s only after they’ve 
earned their degrees that most law 
students have even a nodding acquain- 
tance with practice. 

Television’s Paper Chase gave us a 
good look at the so-called “case study” 
method: Students read the leading cases, 
and answer questions in class. Not just a 
few questions, but over the course of 
three years, thousands of questions: Are 
they training lawyers or contestants on 
Reach for the Top? Who was the plain- 








Crowe: Learning law by rote 
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tiff? Who were the defendants? What 
were the three reasons for judgment? 
Who in hell cares? 

In reality, the plaintiff sued on a 
dare, the defendant went along with it 
because his insurance would pay, and 
anyway the real story was much worse, 
and the judge was inclined to dismiss the 
suit altogether. 

And that’s not all. When he wrote the 


| decision, the judge added a capsule 
| history to an interesting little sidelight 
_ that the plaintiff had raised in his argu- 
| ment. It takes up all of the first 15 pages 


of the judgment. It’s a digression which 
can’t be used as a precedent in another 
case. The judge acknowledges this on 
page 16. But such an interesting little 
problem: Really, he must do an article 
some day. 

The student, meanwhile, has devoted 


| the better part of an hour to reaching 
| page 16. The decision is not well written. 
| Now he realizes that, so far, it is not even 


very useful. 7 
In class, the case will occupy another 


_ hour. Most of this will be spent examining 


the case, itself, in detail. The students 
answer questions to prove that they’ve 
done their reading. It’s hard to think of 


| any other reason. Lawyers aren’t drilled 


on old cases. It’s true that they draw on 
cases to support new arguments, but 
they don’t learn that skill until they leave 
law school. 

This is where the case study method 
fails its students. It teaches them to 
parrot old decisions; it doesn’t teach 
them to adapt past decisions to new 
situations. Learn the facts and say them 
back: Not only is it inadequate, it is also 
incredibly boring. 

Would you go to a doctor who had 
learned clinical technique by rote, in a 
classroom, far removed from the hospital 
ward? That’s how lawyers are trained. 

Medical students, especially interns 
and residents, are essential to hospitals. 
They work long hours at low pay. Are 
they less professional for the services 
they provide? Law students, on the other 
hand, float along the surface. Although 
80% of their training is provided by 
public funds, public service is the last 
thing on their minds. 

There are many ways for law students 
to get the practice they need, and to offer 
the services they owe. Legal aid clinics 
are the most obvious. Public interest 
groups would welcome assistance in 
putting their cases before regulatory 
boards. Groups with special needs, like 
landed immigrants, could benefit from 
education in their legal rights and 
responsibilities. 

If medical students can be useful, 
why not law students too? Dal Law is on 
the edge of its second century. What 
better commemoration than to put the 
law school back in the community, where 
it belongs? ; 


Alison Crowe is a graduate of Dalhousie’s 
faculty of law and works with Dalhousie 
Legal Aid. 
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Over one and a half plays free, save $24.00 


tnb 


across New Brunswick 
WaT ai mats 


FABULOUS FIFTEENTH 
SEASON 


october to may 


theatre new brunswick 
506 455-3080 
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Leasing... _ 
tailored to fit. 


Individual or a fleet 
ee iia 


| These units are 


presently in stock 


The difference with our lease 
is the personal 
Old Fashioned Service 


Leasing all makes 
and models at 
reasonable rates 


Toll Free in New Brunswick 
1-800-442-4448 


o 8 
~ Contact Tennyson Carson 


LINCOLN MERCURY SALES LIMITED Fleet & Leasing Manager 
P.O. Box 476, Prospect Street at Hanwell Road, Fredericton, N.B., (506) 454-0408 





British 


Seagull f 


Maritimes 
Sales — New & Used 
Guaranteed Service and 


Genuine Parts for all 
Seagull Outboard Motors 


Bill Fulton — 454-9560 
2914 Doug Smith Dr., Halifax 





Vide LeSrels 


iO Tel 


Dining Room 
Quick Lunch Buffet 


Fine Dining Nightly 
12 Blackmarsh Road 
St. John’s Nfld 
709 579-2141 


Orphan Annie's 


NIGHT CLUB 


Relax and enjoy 

the style of the roaring 20’s 
Brass, Oak, Stained Glass 

...a touch of class from that era 


Annie’s will leave you with an 
evening to remember 








FINE DINING — DANCING — GAMES ROOM 
2 LEVELS — 2 LOUNGES - PIANO BAR 
525 ST. GEORGE ST., MONCTON, N.B. 


WOOD-OIL 
COMBINATION 
FORCED HOT 
WATER HEATING 


e Ruggedly built 
e Burns all night 


e Automatically switches to oil 
e In use for over 14 years 
e Domestic hot water included 


Wilson’s Limited Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


P.O. Box 546 894-9517 








Operating room suspense, 
but no blood gets spilled 


It’s not only Donald Sutherland who’s cool and 
understated in Threshold. It’s the kind of 
movie that doesn’t wear its heart on its sleeve 


Review by Martin Knelman 


o you know anything about hearts?” 
casually asks the brilliant, absent- 
minded young biology researcher 
in Threshold. The question is addressed 
to the tall, gaunt, middle-aged man 
standing next to him. Oblivious to the 
identity of the stranger, the young 
biologist—a chap named Aldo Gehring 
(played by Jeff Goldblum), who happens 
to be involved in artificial heart research— 
pontificates about the importance of his 
work, calling it the next great break- 
through in medical history. We are at 
one of those medical conventions where 
doctors mill around grunting polite 
expressions of interest in one another’s 
work. In this case, it’s the Society for 
Artificial Organs, and doctors specializ- 
ing in transplants are discussing new 
developments in their field. We’ve already 
heard a tiresome old reactionary of the 
medical world condemn the very notion 
of an artificial heart, calling it a violation 
of the rules of biology and humanity. 
Aldo Gehring passionately disagrees. 
After delivering his speech, he asks the 
man standing next to him, who has 
hardly said a word, what his name is. 
Thomas Vrain, mutters the man. Thomas 
WHAT? Not THE Thomas Vrain, surely? 
Yes, it’s him—the world’s greatest living 
heart surgeon. 

The way Donald Sutherland plays 
him, Vrain is not your average hero; he’s 
understated and self-mocking, the kind 
of man who may live in a mansion and 
have a glamorous wife (Sharon Acker), 
but still puts himself down when the 
world’s greatest surgical hands fail to 
knot a necktie satisfactorily. 

Threshold is a Canadian movie pro- 
duced by Jon Slan and Michael Burns 
and filmed mostly in Toronto, though 
the story, the director (Richard Pearce) 
and the writer (James Salter) are all 
American, and the action ostensibly takes 
place in Los Angeles. The Sutherland 
character is based on Dr. Denton Cooley, 
the controversial surgeon-in-chief of the 
Texas Heart Institute in Houston, who 
makes a cameo appearance in the movie 
and provided technical advice. (Last 
year, Cooley created a sensation when, 
without permission from the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, he implanted 
an artificial heart in the chest of a Dutch 
bus driver.) 

“This is like Lourdes,” announces a 
journalist played by Robert Joy. “People 











Sutherland: Not your average hero 


come here when they’ve been given up 
for dead. They come here for miracles— 
and in a sense they get them.” The 
journalist, we can assume, is meant to be 
a stand-in for James Salter, who not 
only wrote this script but also wrote a 
Life magazine cover story on Dr. Cooley. 

It isn’t only Donald Sutherland who 
is understated in Threshold. The picture 
is the epitome of minimalism as a modern 
cinematic credo. Maybe it’s part of the 
image of the doctor-as-superhero that he 
has to be above human emotion. The 
closest anyone comes to registering any 
intense feeling in Threshold is Suther- 
land, alone for a moment, allowing the 
flicker of frustration to come through in 
a small, violent gesture after a patient 
has died on the operating table. This 
death makes it clear that transplant 
surgery has its limitations; the artificial 
heart is the only answer. Vrain’s up- 
setting failure is quickly followed by a 
triumph with a younger patient—a 
medical breakthrough. 

“You're a brave girl,” Vrain tells 
Carol, the lovely 18-year-old girl who 
receives an artificial heart. “You can face 
the truth. Your heart’s pretty bad. I don’t 
know how much chance we have if we 
Operate. You need a new heart. Some- 
thing radical never tried before. A trans- 
plant without a donor.” Slow to get the 
point, she asks whether the artificial 
heart would be set next to her own heart. 
No, says the surgeon, pausing to let 
his words sink in. It would replace her 
own heart. 

When transplant surgery fails and 
Carol faces death, Vrain defies the hospi- 
tal authorities and implants the contro- 
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_ versial artificial heart. The operation is a 


success, but the movie ends on a note of 
deliberate uncertainty, as Carol tries to 
come to terms with the gadget within her 
breast that is keeping her alive. 

At times, the cool, mannered style is 
used to cover up the deficiencies of the 
script. We never really find out very 
much about Carol. Mare Winningham is 
able to find something between her lines 
to project, but this is largely an unwritten 
role, so when she starts to cry and tells 


_ Vrain, “I’m just not the same,” we are in 


no position to say whether she Is or isn’t 
the same. 

There aren’t any villains in Thres- 
hold, only people who aren't far-sighted 


| enough to appreciate Vrain’s greatness. 
One of the skeptics who gets converted is 


John Marley as asarcastic old millionaire 
who Is persuaded to fund the artificial 
heart research program. A skeptic who 
doesn’t get converted is Mavor Mooreas 
the head of the hospital’s human re- 
sources committee, which refuses to allow 
the breakthrough operation, providing 
the dramatic setup for Vrain’s coura- 
geous gamble. 

Donald Sutherland has been so en- 
thusiastic about supporting the Cana- 
dian film industry, and has had the 
misfortune to appear in so many appall- 
ing Canadian movies (Act of the Heart, 
Alien Thunder, Nothing Personal) that 
it’s a pleasure to see him in a Canadian 
movie he doesn’t have to feel ashamed 


| of. He gives a performance of great 





assurance, style and authenticity. Thres- 


_hold has an unusually fascinating sup- 


porting cast, mostly Canadian. Among 
the familar Canadian faces are those of 
Lally Cadeau (as one of Vrain’s dedicated 
assistants) and Ken James (as Carol’s 
distraught father). Alan Nicholls, a 
Canadian who has often collaborated 
with Robert Altman as an actor and a 
writer, appears as a young resident at the 
hospital. 


Jeff Goldblum’s performance as: 


Aldo Gehring gives the movie a needed 
touch of comedy. Without him, Thres- 
hold would be unbearably heavy and 
humorless. 

People always seem to be speaking in 
hushed tones in this movie, and their 
manner goes with the antiseptic crispness 
of the operating room. The picture 1s all 
sleekness and smoothness, from Michel 
Brault’s wizardly cinematography to the 
mesmerizing musical score by Mickey 
Erbe and Mary-beth Solomon. The high- 
tech sophistication of Threshold is a 
kind of status symbol that lets the 
audience know this is not some piece of 
schlock to be confused with an episode 
of General Hospital. There’s an implicit 
code of behavior being proposed here: 
We’re being asked to admire the film for 
not dragging us through a lot of messy, 
embarrassing feelings. The style is so 
cool and distancing that the film seems 
like something from Europe. Threshold 
delivers operating room suspense without 
blood, and considers matters of life and 
death without raising its voice. 
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MARKETPLACE 


CRAFTS 


CUSTOM WOODWORKING. Quality hand- 
crafted hardwood or pine furniture. Competitive 
prices, personal service, free delivery in metro 
area. Burr Farm Furniture Co., Box 897, Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia BOP 1X0 (902) 542-9686 


CANADIAN CRAFTS for all the family— 
projects, patterns, detailed instructions in 
Hands, Canada’s sparkling bi-monthly craft 
magazine. Christmas special until December 
31—first subscription (new or renewal) $11; 
each additional $10; $3 extra outside Canada. 
Visa accepted. Hands Magazine, Dept. A, Box 
867, Station F, Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2N7 


HANDCRAFTED HARDWOOD TOYS—not 
available through retail outlets. 15 models 
with movable parts and people. A truly crafted 
gift. Woody Toys, Box 23, Berry Head, New- 
foundland - Aonito - (709) 648-2872. In Nova 
Scotia, The Curries, 1956 Preston Street, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia (902) 429-2374 


RUG HOOKING supplies and equipment. Worn 
and damaged mats repaired. Myra Barss, The 
Hook Shop, RR # 1, LaHave, Lunenburg Co., 
N.S. BOR 1CO 688-2138 


MARITIME FLAVOR. A selection of hand- 


crafted products for your gift ideas. We select | 


all products personally, knowing ‘‘That Today’s 
Shopper Expects Quality and Value.” Shopping 
for those special gifts becomes a pleasure 
when you contact: MCS Ventures Ltd., 1535 
Birmingham Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3K 5L8 (902) 422-2196 


GENERAL 


UNIQUE INCOME OPPORTUNITY. No ex- 
perience necessary. Free photograph. Banks 
Beginnings, Box 1659, Paradise, California 
95969 


BACKACHE? Back, neck, foot, deep massager, | 


self-applied, specific, resilient, uniquely effec- 
tive. $19.50 prepaid. Spine Hugger, P.O. Box 
8504, Station A, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3K 5M2 


NANNY FINDERS provides live-in nannies, 
mother’s helpers and vacation help. Call (902) 
425-3540, or write: Nanny Finders, 900 
Bellevue Ave., Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 3L7 


FREE REPORTS on opportunities in “Writing.” 
“Photo-journalism,” ‘’Self-publishing,” ““Mail- 
order Business.” Cooke Limited, 58-l Madsen, 
Beaconsfield, Quebec HOW 4T7 


HAVE COMPUTERS—WILL TRAVEL! Your 
group interested in learning computer Basic? 
Our mobile lab provides 20 microcomputers. 
Infosystems, Box 1394, Sackville, New 
Brunswick EOA 3C8 


MINIATURE SCHNAUZER PUPPIES. C.K.C. 
Registered, Champion parents, needled. Birch- 
lea Kennels Reg., Box 32, Newport, Nova 
Scotia BON 2A0 (902) 757-2212 


HUNTERS: Buy our blaze orange hunting jacket, 
hood and pants before going into the woods. 
100% Canadian. R.T. Sainthill & Son Ltd., Box 
188, North Sydney, Nova Scotia B2A 3M3 


CLEARWATER AREA, 2 bedroom condo, fur- 
nished, pool, tennis, close to shopping and 
golf. $800-$1,200 monthly only. (902) 
422-1405, or evenings (902) 429-5145 


UNIQUE SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. Famous 
Portuguese White Fleet. Enlarged and framed 
to over-all size of 22 x 22. MCS Ventures Ltd., 
1535 Birmingham Street, P.O. Box 8148, 
Station A, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3K 5L8 (902) 
422-2196 


BOOKS 


GRAMMA’S RHYMES OF THE MARI- 
TIMES: A delightful new children’s book. 
Twenty-four pages of original nursery rhymes 
by “Gramma” Brenda Parsons, illustrated in 
bright colors by Kathy Balser. ‘’Attrac- 
tive...imaginative,’’ The Telegraph Journal. "‘A 
sparkling new entry into children’s literature.” 
The Moncton Transcript.$5.50 ppd. Gramma’s 
Baby Boutique, 12 Woodland Drive, Moncton, 
N.B. E1E 3B9 


THE MONCTONIANS by J.E. Belliveau. 
Read about the rise and fall of family fortunes, 


_the changing character from a rough and 


often rowdy settlement to a sedate and 
flourishing town and city. Quality paperback, 
only $12.00. At bookstores or write Lancelot 


| Press, Box 425, Hantsport, N.S. BOP 1PO 


Only $1.00 per word 


Marketplace 
Order Form 


To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace 
958 Barrington Street, Halifax 
N.S. B3H 2P7 (902) 423-7365 





words ($1 per word, 
minimum 10 words). Name, address, 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN _- 


If B.C.’s so perfect, how come there 
aren’t more Newfoundlanders there? 





awking at mountains was one of 

my favorite pastimes while in British 

Columbia. It was a five-minute 
walk to a beach from the house where we 
stayed in Victoria and sometimes | 
would perambulate down in the after- 
noons and sit on a piece of dead tree 
about four feet in diameter and wait for 
the mountains to appear. 

They are American mountains but, 
as | understand it, on permanent loan to 
that part of B.C. for gawking purposes. 
American but also perfidious. Sometimes 
they show up and sometimes they don’t. 
It adds to their fascination. 

Having been reared where there are 
some geezley big hills but (apart from the 
Torngats in Labrador) no mountains, | 
like to look at some whenever | get the 
rare chance. 

The thing about this particular batch 
of bumps is that they are on the other 
side of asmall piece of Pacific Ocean and 
it is generally always foggy over there. 
Not fog, as we know fog, but a serious 
permanent dripping condition. If you sit 
there on your log long enough, the wind 
will veer or whatever and the fog be 
smeared away and there will be your 
mountains...every bit as nice as the ones 
they have in Bonne Bay. 

But stay a bit longer. By and by, 
another veil will be drawn aside and 
there is another gigantic rank of moun- 
tains standing behind the first. Now, this 
is more like it...more like the mountains 
you see in all those books and calendars 
and brochures which are printed on half 
the trees cut in B.C. every year to tell the 
rest of the world how beautiful British 
Columbia is. 

Jolly good mountains, these. I can 
take the Pacific Ocean or leave it. It is 
ridiculously large to my taste. I’m afraid 
of it. The Atlantic Ocean no more scares 
me than would your average piss pot. | 
have got friends and relatives at the 
bottom of it which rather endears it to 
me and | wouldn't get up from even an 
indifferent supper to walk down to St. 
John’s harbor to shake hands with the 
latest dear old idiot who’s crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean astride a large popsicle 
stick. It is a lovely ocean. But the Pacific 
Ocean takes up too much room. Valu- 
able room that might otherwise be taken 
up by land. 

While sitting there on my log looking 
at this magnificent range of mountains 
and sort of waiting for the Pacific Ocean 
to go away and make better sense, there 
was another shift in the atmospherics 
across the straits in America and | 
blinked twice and thought to myself, 


ae 


“Sweet suffering lifting Jesus.” Or 
thoughts to that effect. It was thought in 
as reverent a manner as I am capable of. 
For behind the first two ranks of moun- 
tains there appeared a third, so high up 
that nothing had any business being that 
far up above the horizon but clouds. 

M ountains on calendars are one thing 
but coming face to face with the genuine 
article is another. I always used to think 
that making my first acquaintance witha 
mountain of consequence would make 
me feel humble and small and send me 
into the blue funks for the rest of my life. 
Quite the reverse. Quite. 

Yes, | know, it is all very well for me 
to talk large about mountains having 
only been there within gawking distance 
of some while on holidays for the month 
of August but I cannot conceive of my 
attitude toward them changing in the 
slightest. If | had my way the bloody old 
Pacific Ocean would be at least half 
mountains. 

Perhaps if I lived in that part of the 
world for any length of time I would get 
as foolish as the rest of them over there. 
British Columbians are weird, real weird. 
You will sometimes meet the scattered 
one whois almost a normal human being 
like ourselves but the illusion is soon 
shattered. 

Their fatal flaw is that they are 
worried about having nothing at all to 
worry about. It would draw tears to the 
eyes of any upright decent Christian. 
Especially Newfoundland ones. They 
are in a constant state of anguish. 
Their minds are troubled, night and day. 
Missionaries should be sent out to 
save them. 

“We have got a perfectly adequate set 
of mountains,” they wail. “We have got 
what is definitely the biggest ocean in the 
world; we have got all the Albertans we 
want who can pay their way to get in 
here; we have got Allan Fotheringham 
and, on top of him, Alan Thicke. What, 
leave all this one day,” they moan most 
piteously, “and go to a cruddy place like 
heaven?” 

A severely troubled people is the 
result of all this. The very thought of 
there being no place in this world or the 
next better than British Columbia haunts 
them night and day. It would take a vast 
horde of British evangelists of the same 
calibre as those who turned a white 
man’s hell like Africa into what it is 
today to lift British Columbia into the 
realm of contented civilization. God 
knows, I’d never attempt to tackle it 
singlehandedly. B.C. must look elsewhere 
for its Schweitzer or its Rhodes. Possibly, 





some help may arrive from the direction 
of Hong Kong. 

Some former citizens of that general 
area did hail me as I sat on my log, 
mountain gawking. Spoke to.me, in 
point of fact. Even went so far as to let 
me sit watch over their purses for them 
as they went about picking up bits of 
seaweed for their soup. A dozen other 
nationalities, including Albertans, 
nodded the time of day or at least left me 
In peace to my gawking. But in a whole 
month on that beach never did | see 
another Newfoundlander. I have been 
on more than one beach in my time but 
never one on which there was such a 
complete and merciful absence of my 
fellow countrymen. The answer to B.C.’s 
basic problem sprang to my mind ina 
flash...much clearer, I venture to say, 
than John’s revelations occurred to him 
at Patmos. 

After that, | had to bite my tongue 
whenever face to face with yet another 
obviously troubled British Columbian. 
“Take heart, ” 1 might have said. “I have 
discovered a bloody great redeeming 
flaw here in this accursed paradisical 
super natural.” 

“Stop worrying,” I could have told 
them. “If B.C. was so excruciatingly 
perfect as you dread it is, then you’d see a 
lot more Newfoundlanders on the 
beaches than you do. After all, we do 
have the pick of the world, you know, 
unlike those poor stunned New Bruns- 
wickers.” 

But I said nothing. That information 
might have cheered them up and the 
shock thereby might have been fatal. A 
whole lot of dead British Columbians 
with no place better to go to is the last 
thing in the world I want on my con- 
science. It is already loaded down with 
too many live Newfs in the same pre- 
dicament. , 
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